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USE FOR TREASURE 


JOHN MALICK 
EK HAVE BROUGHT “gold and silver in abundance; have seen with joy our people 
\\) offer their treasure willingly unto Thee.” There is no reproach, saying: “What 
are these feeble people doing? Willthey fortify themselves? Will they sacrifice?” 
“Well begun” is earned, but not yet, “It is finished according to our strength.” After “all 
this store,” the commitment, “Every one to his work.” Before us are three possibilities. 


FIRST: A consecrated people without possessions to commit. Which is better, in 
spreading the faith and getting it believed, people or possessions, prophet or purse? 
“Carrying neither purse nor scrip,” faith and the faithful have gone into all the world. 
From Jerusalem to Rome and the remotest parts went the messengers rich only in spirit. 
First requisite this,—a people committed, incarnating the faith. - 


SECOND: Committed possessions without a consecrated people. “I bring you money. 
Go buy for yourselves what I do not practise, what I do not prize.” The hearer is uncon- 
vinced. What the faithful poor have done with power in all the world, possessions alone 
have never done. The giver with the gift proclaims the genuine. “I do not send; I come. 
For very love I bring to you a way of life in which I walk. You seek a way.” Thus faith 
is spread abroad. 


THIRD: Committed possessions and a consecrated people. ‘“This ought ye to have 
done and not to have left the other undone.” The mature judgment is also written, “But 
now, he that hath a purse, let him take it, and likewise his scrip.” Are the children of 
the world wiser than the children of the light? While heralds for other causes go forth 
richly furnished, must the heralds of the Way of Life alone be impoverished? Surely we 
shall not say, “The way of the Lord is not equal.” The gladdest tidings and the most 
willing feet cannot go alone or travel far. So great is the distance, so urgent the need, so 
many the parts which have not heard, only winged feet are swift enough. Let all the treas- 
ure bear the faith and the faithful. What better use for treasure? It is laid on the altar 
of the Lord. May its presence in our hands be justified. 
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A Scholarly Administrator 


OR THESE DAYS, bishops, like college presi- 
} dents, must be administrators. It is a wrong 
use for both of them, but since it is the way 
with us, we can regard with satisfaction the eleva- 
tion of Dr. William T. Manning to the bishopric 
of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of New York. 
He is a very able organization man, with the most 
intrepid loyalty to the existing institution. He is 
scholarly in the sense that he can define with clear 
rigidity what he believes to be true. And what is 
true for him is the undeniable good that exists in 
the church. Against the church as he manages it 
there will be no assaults which he will not with- 
stand. His immediate predecessor was of the same 
temper, but Dr. Manning has intellectual strength 
which will make him effectual, even gracious, as the 
defender of his -own faith and that of the ecclesias- 
tical household. 

If, however, one expects that a great impulse will 
be given to the well-being of the world through the 
Episcopal Church in New York, we think it will be 
well for such an one to remember that miracles, in 
the sense of a departure from the known habits of 
thought and practice of a man, do not happen. Dr. 
Manning’s spirit is first that not of a prophet but 
of a churchman. By this we imply no reproach. 
We need churchmen, conservers, even sticklers, for 
what has been gathered up in the sanctuary 
through the ages. It is not within reason to expect 
that such a type will be able to go forth into the 
iniquitous world, and inflame against it, with the 
promise of the saving gospel. Dr. Manning is en- 
tirely too correct, punctilious, in his attitude to 
life to do any such thing. 

But we do wish that the new bishop commended 
himself to us for a more sympathetic feeling toward 
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always changing conditions in life. He holds to the 


good authorities which the ancient orthodoxies of — 


the Christian religion have established, but he 


doesn’t see that yesterday’s grasp or definition is 


utterly inadequate for to-day’s sin and trouble. 
His Americanism during the war was unexception- 
able, but too severely national. We have never 
heard a word from him on the spiritual solution of 
industry, nor even a recognition of the essence. of 
the conflict. In theology he is among the extreme 
conservatives. In the field of church unity he has 
written a book which, 


it seems to us, for all our 


pains, says all the old truths in general phrases © 


which will offend no one, and inspire no one to look 
for a United Church which will be one whit larger 
or more spiritual than that which now is in any 
of its parts. He is dominantly the priest type,— 
a secular priest moving up and down the world as 
an invariable witness of historic “revealed” truth, 
a man of good skill in the administration of the 
Lord’s goods. 


In Shining Raiment 


HAT IS A THRILLING touch of Professor 
Jacks, describing Charles Hargrove, where he 
says, “I who have followed him have seen his black 
coat more than once suddenly change into shining 
raiment.” What a picture of this busy parson! 
The point is, Hargrove was going about doing all 
sorts of good services many of which seemed like 
wasters of time. Notso! The same sort of trans- 
figuration is going on all around us, as we are re- 
minded in the same book, and it is our wonderful 
opportunity to see the phenomena before our eyes 
in the most homely lives. If we do, their gar- 
ments are so glistening that no fuller on earth can 
whiten them. To be ourselves transfigured is also 
ours, not by dint of superhuman effort in regions 
called intellectual, or spiritual, or masterful, 


though each of these is greatly to be praised, but 


rather by that simple and commonplace way of 
wishing to help, to serve, to make people about us 
more efficient in their work, our people at home 
more comfortable, our neighbors more at ease, our 
own paid task, it may be, closer to perfection. 
~What makes a mother the greafest of all objects 
of common devotion? She is the supreme example 
of the transfiguration. Wherefore the Madonna! 
And if we might see through the care and the ab- 
straction of many a father come home at eventide 
worn with his honest labor, his also would be shin- 
ing raiment. The beholder who has eyes to see 
finds life full of people who are the miracle. All 
true poets have celebrated it; and among them who 
better than Wordsworth, with his “Happy War- 
rior.” The painters see it as plain as day and per- 
petuate it in pigment. 
ated with it. 
of the marble,—the pulsing life of beauty and grace 
is in the unhewn rock or the uncast bronze. St. 
Gaudens wrought the miracle in Lincoln’s divine 
stature. It shone. And what was Bach’s achieve- 


ment but that of a transfigured multitude, in his — 


Corot’s people are irradi- — 
The sculptor fashions his vision out 
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greatest Mass? 


the promotion of peace. 
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These are the great examples; and 
they are for our example, that we may see them in 
homely places. We are in accord with Professor 
Jacks that only the transfigured life is worth writ- 
ing about; and we would add that every human life, 
if only we all gave a good push to the old world, 
might be transfigured. 


State the Ideal! 


UPPOSE A MAN should say, “Of every dollar 
of taxation the people pay, this Democracy 
spends one cent for public welfare and 92.8 cents 
for war!” would the citizen believe it? He would 
not. A statistician of the United States Bureau of 
Standards, E. B. Rosa, says he must believe it, for 


‘itis the truth. It cost in one year, to June 30, 1920, 


$5,686,005,706 to run the United States. Every 
person in the land paid an average of $50 to his 
government. Of this sum $46.40 went for war in 
all its departments. Fifty cents went for educa- 
tion, public health, labor, agriculture, and develop- 
ment of natural resources,—that is, fifty cents rep- 
resented the Nation’s interest in increasing our 
human and material resources. The rest was spent 
as follows: for public works, like harbors, roads, 
parks,—a total of $1.50, or three per cent.; for ad- 


- ministration of the government, including salaries, 


departments, Congress, $1.60, or three and two- 
tenths per cent. 
That is the story of the average man’s fifty dol- 


lars. He is in a mood to think about the insanity 


of such a showing, because he knows two things: 
the other countries are quite as badly off; and they 
are not going to get out of their preparations for 
war until the United States joins the nations for 
He ought to know, but 
does not, that all of the present talk about world 


disarmament independent of a permanent council 


of nations is moonshine. This thing will not be 


done by a resolution or a gesture, but only by or- 


ganized concord. He ought to know, but perhaps 
he does not care to know, that America, this coun- 
try of ours, holds the key to world peace. As Sir 
Philip Gibbs said last week, “Let America first of 
all state her ideal, then back it with moral power, 
and, if it be resisted in Europe, withdraw her inter- 
ests from Europe, and she will be sufficient to bring 
most nations into line with her ideal.” We believe 
that with our whole soul. We pray, in so doing, to 
be delivered from self-righteousness. But a fact is 
a fact. No better witness in the universe than Sir 
Philip could tell-us of our not less than miraculous 


power. 
And what do we propose to do? Are we not 
ready? Surely the temper is changing. There is 


something in the air we have not breathed for 
nearly two years. The old idealism is coming back, 
chastened, subdued, very sorrowful, but still alive. 
It is facing the hard, imperfect world, coming 
closer to what the sceptical call the realities. It 


_ wants to do the “practicable” thing. We are glad 


and ready. And all we need to do is to state our 
ideal in sensible terms, proclaim it to the world, 
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pledge our association with the nations, and we 
believe the object of all sane minds, namely, blessed 
We might have 
saved ourselves all this. Whocan say? We know 
the wise course is always to do the thing that can 
be done. 

If now, in the face of the shocking proof con- 
tained in the simple figures showing how we spend 
our money, we still see the whole world going about 
its crazy business of building armaments, paying 
pensions, breeding suspicions, breaking hearts, will 
we not do what every interest, not least important 
the economic interest on which we first subsist, com- 
mands? Yes, we will. We call upon all people 
to use their intelligence, their coolness, their per- 
Suasiveness, so that they may convert the lurking 
doubt and the lingering doubter wherever they may 
be. Instead of the present one cent for welfare 
and ninety-three cents for war, let us make them 
change places in the statistician’s column. 


The Missionary Enterprise 


N GARDEN CITY, N.Y., last month, three 

hundred and sixty-seven ministers, executive offi- 
cers, and missionaries from sixty-five missionary 
boards and societies of North America gathered in 
annual conference. This meeting was representa- 
tive of what is constantly happening throughout 
the United States. The Christian Missionary En- 
terprise is now an accomplished institution. The 
first missionaries who went with the Christian mes- 
sage to non-Christian lands preached a restricted 
gospel. By degrees Christian teaching broadened, 
until to-day missionary endeavor at its best means 
better homes, better industrial conditions, hos- 
pitals, social service, and education. Christianity 
is peculiarly a religion of enlightenment and prog- 
ress. Other world religions tested by their effect 
on their populations are not adequate for the time. 
What has Mohammedanism done for Turkey? 
What has Hinduism done for India? What has 
Confucianism done for China, or Buddhism for 
In those countries, poverty, disease, and 
famine prevail, and always will prevail until Chris- 
tian principles are given free play. | 

Christianity wishes to replace these religions 
even when they are doing their best ministry for 
their followers. Long experience has taught the 
wisdom of such zeal. Christian missions have been 
on trial for over a century. If we are to judge from 
the testimony of diplomats and foreign officials, the 
missionary enterprise can be made one of the most 
important factors in the development of backward 
countries. Sir Ernest Satow, for many years 
British Ambassador to Tokyo, said: “In Japan, 
Christianity is now recognized as a very moral 
motive in the national life.” Conditions are un- 
usually favorable for the extension of Christian 
principles. The East is looking to the West. Old 
systems are breaking up. Christianity may be the 
religion which will quiet the world unrest through 
wisely directed missionary zeal. It will if it is 
what we believe,—the universal religion. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


(tion tor as ON SENATOR BORAB’S resolu- 


tion for a suspension of naval construction 

under the existing programme for a period of six 
months, the Senate Committee on Naval Affairs in a 
report submitted on February 9 not only opposed the 
plan suggested in the resolution, but expressed the con- 
viction that the country ought to continue to build 
naval ships on the present scale unless an interna- 
tional agreement for partial disarmament is reached. 
On this head the report said: “It is the opinion of your 
committee that this country should maintain a navy 
at least equal to that of any other power. The lessons 
of history teach us with indisputable truth that we 
cannot afford to depend for the maintenance of our 
rights and the defence of the lives of our citizens upon 
the mercy, generosity, or good-will of other powers 
with rival or conflicting interests or ambitions.” After 
Congress had limited the size gf the army to 175,000 
men, the House on February 12 accepted without com- 
ment the provision for the reduction of the enlisted 
strength of the navy from 143,000 to 100,000 men. 


French Deputies Uphold Briand 
in his Action on Reparations 

Attacked by a minority in the Chamber of Deputies 
last week on the ground that he had taken no steps 
to bring about the cancellation of the war debt of 
France to foreign nations, Premier Briand on Feb- 
ruary 9 accepted the challenge by demanding from 
the Chamber an immediate vote of confidence. The 
roll-call showed an alignment of 387 votes in approval 
of his conduct of the negotiations on reparations in 
the Paris conference, to 125 in disapproval. In outlin- 
ing his policies, M. Briand said: “The fate of Germany 
is in her own hands after May 1. The country will see 
to-morrow that its government will know how to act 
if Germany fails in any way to carry out the decisions 
of the Paris conference, as we are prepared to put into 
force all the sanctions en bloc.’ This utterance and 
the overwhelming vote of confidence that followed it 
were interpreted as a clean-cut definition of the atti- 
tude of France on the grave question involved by the 
fixing of the reparations to be paid by Germany at 
226,000,000,000 gold marks, the payments to extend 
over a period of forty-two years, and the levy upon 
Germany, in addition, of a tax of 1214 per cent. on all 
exports. 


German Premiers Unite in Opposition; 
Hansa League Threatens Boycott on Allies 

While Premier Briand was threshing out the issue 
in a notable debate of four days in the Chamber, the 
opposition of the German states to the measures sanc- 
tioned by the Paris conference found additional ex- 
pression in a conference of all the premiers. After 
this conference it was announced from Berlin that all 
the German governments had indorsed the contention 
advanced by the Imperial Government that the amount 
of the reparations is excessive and that it is beyond the 
power of the German people to pay it. On February 
12, after the premiers had announced their decision, 
Dr. Wirth, the Imperial Minister of Finance, said in 
a speech before the Chamber of Commerce in Bremen: 
“We will make reparation proposals of our own in Lon- 
don. . . . Our offer will not be a small one. The nation 
must learn to realize that what we shall offer cannot 
be extracted from the national wealth, but must be 
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produced by work.” On February 9 the president of 
the Hansa League, of which all the principal importers 
and exporters of Germany are members, announced his 
support of a boycott of French and British goods 
unless the demands formulated in Paris are reduced. 
Labor Making a Vigorous Campaign 
against Railroad Wage Reduction 

Energetic efforts are being made by the railroad 
Brotherhoods, with the active support of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, to prevent the realization 
of what they conceive to be a plan, under the guise of a 
general readjustment of labor conditions on the great 
lines of the country, to establish the “open shop” prin- 
ciple of employment. Before his departure from New 
York last week to appear before the railroad Labor 
Board in Chicago, Frank P. Walsh, formerly chairman 
of the War Labor Board, said that “the fight will be 
carried to the railroads, who in this instance are mak- 
ing the first big drive for the open-shop crew by at- 
tempting to cut the wages and living conditions of a 
million men engaged in a basic industry.” W. W. At- 
terbury, as the spokesman of the Association of Rail- 
way Executives, last week reiterated his statement 
that the railroads must reduce wages and rid them- 
selves of the limitations imposed upon them by war 
legislation if they are to be saved from bankruptcy and 
restored to a sound financial basis. 
National Symphony Orchestra Disbanded 
because of Wage Demands by Unions 

The relation between art and the labor unions was. 
disclosed in rather unexpected fashion by the announce- 
ment in New York last week that the financial backers 
of the National Symphony Orchestra, a young but 
vigorous organization, had decided to disband the or- 
chestra and merge their forces into the older Phil- 
harmonic Society. In explaining the reasons for this 
decision, Arthur Bodanzky, conductor of the National 
Orchestra, and one of the rising figures in the musical 
life of America, said that it had been found impossible 
to carry on the organization in the face of the condi- 
tions as to wages and rehearsals imposed upon the 
management by the American Federation of Musicians. 
As the local union had declined to entertain a proposed 
modification of its contracts—involving in some in- 
stances the payment of $180 per week for sixteen hours. 
of service—Mr. Bodanzky saw no possibility of main- 
taining the independent organization which in its 
career of a little more than two years had taken an 
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_ important place among the artistic resources of the 


country. The disbandment of the orchestra threw a 
hundred musicians out of employment. 
Premier Lloyd George Faces New Struggle 
with British Labor over the Irish Problem 

At a time when international problems of the gravest 
import require the earnest attention of all the Allied 
governments, Premier Lloyd George last week found 
himself confronting an acute controversy with British 
labor over the Irish question. Taking up the issue of 
the shooting of two railroad workers by crown forces 
in Ireland, the railway men on February 11 decided to 
demand a public parliamentary inquiry into the entire 
course of British policy across the Irish Sea. Speak- 
ing on the demands advanced by the Associated Society 
of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen on the previous 
day, the Premier said: “No threat of a national strike 
could be permitted to influence the action of the Gov- 
ernment on a matter of the administration of the 
law. The Government will consider the question purely 
on its merits, without reference to these improper 
threats.” The position taken by the railway workers 


aa 


ers.” 
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is that if the Government can apply to Ireland admin- 
istrative methods represented by the activities of the 
“Black and Tans,” it might decide to apply the same 
methods to the English side of St. George’s Channel. 
American Legion Denounces Disloyalty 
of School and University Teachers 

Some indication of the scope and purpose of the pub- 
lic activities of the American Legion was given at a 
meeting of the Committee on Americanism of the or- 
ganization in Washington last week. Henry J. Ryan, 
chairman of the-Committee, informed the public that 
eight thousand teachers, of whom two thousand are 
professors in colleges, are disloyal and are disseminat- 
ing disloyalty among their pupils. Mr. Ryan added 
that in instances that had fallen under his own observa- 
tion George Washington had been characterized as a 
murderer by teachers addressing pupils. Pending 
further investigations, at the end of which Mr. Ryan 
promised to give out the names of the offenders, the 
Committee on Americanism of the Legion outlined its 
purpose to bring every influence to bear upon the 
people and upon governmental authorities for the in- 
tensification of Americanization work, not only among 
immigrants, but also among Americans. 8. T. 


LETTERS tothe FDITOR 


Replying to “Eutychus” 


To the Editor of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Your correspondent “Eutychus” offers a few criti- 
cisms on General Conference programmes. As I am 
largely responsible (or to blame) for the programmes 
of the last two Conference meetings and am chairman 
of the programme committee for the next meeting, I 
particularly welcome criticism. “Eutychus” suggests 
that “even at this early date we begin to make our 
plans concerning it” (the next conference). Too late 
to begin’ now! We began months ago, and the 
preliminary programme is already made. In the next 
place, “Eutychus” writes, “The success of many of these 
Conferences has been seriously impaired through lack 
of adequate preparation.” Concerning the success of 


the meetings we have only our personal opinion, but 


the preparation is not a matter of opinion. The pro- 
gramme committees of the last two Conferences spared 
no pains: they held meetings, corresponded widely, and 
sought counsel and advice from many sources. ‘“Huty- 
chus” suggests that the programmes of recent confer- 
ences have been “seriously defective.” In what respect 
is not stated, so that the criticism lacks point and 
value. Above all things, the committee for the next 
Conference is asked to “democratize the list of speak- 
That is good and wise, but really not very help- 
ful. Let mestate why. A year ago I wrote to fifty-six 
ministers, representing all sections of the country and 
Canada, and also representing all shades of thought. 
I asked several questions,—one, “Whom shall we ask to 
preach the Conference sermon?” Forty-five ministers 
replied, suggesting thirty-seven names. Thirty-four of 
the names thus suggested received, as it were, one vote 
each. Another question was, “Can you suggest min- 
isters of outstanding ability who have not been heard 
at our Conference meetings and who should be invited 
to address us?” Forty-six names were suggested and 
yet of these forty-six, thirty-one have been on one or 


more of the last three programmes. The balance of © 


fifteen received, as it were, one vote each. Most of the 
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fifteen have come into our fellowship within. the last 
few years. Under these circumstances, what selection 
of speakers will constitute a democratic list ? 

The making of a Conference programme is a pleasant 
but a difficult task. Programme-makers are always 
eager to receive suggestions. The present programme 
committee of the General Conference’is not an excep- 
tion to this rule. It will be helpful, however, if all 
critics, “Eutychus” included, will remember the 
prayer, “O Lord, show us our faults, and then, dear 
Lord, show us how to mend them.” 


FREDERICK R. GRIFFIN, 
Chairman of the Council of the General Conference. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dr. Estlin Carpenter 


To the Editor of Tur CuristTi1aAN RecistER :— 

In 1882, by request, I read to sixty Unitarian minis- 
ters in Dr. Williams’s Library, London, an address on 
“How to Form a Liberal Conference.” After reading 
the paper I was cross-examined for two hours. I will 
mention only one detail. Some one asked rather con- 
temptuously if it was worth while for a scholar to be- 
come a denominational “hack.” I replied that for those 
who beheld, as Milton says, “the bright countenance of 
truth in the quiet and still air of delightful studies,” 
this was the tribute they owed to the practical neces- 
sities of the world. Mr. Carpenter (not then a Doctor) 
wrote to me, saying that my quotation from, Milton 
“found him.” He also invited me to meet a dozen in- 
fluential Unitarians at a luncheon at his dwelling- 
place, Leathes House. He then took up Unitarian work 
in a way that has made him for a quarter of a century 
the most active and influential Unitarian in England. 

When the first National Conference was organized at 
Liverpool, April 23, 1882, Mr. Carpenter wrote to me: 
“We have had a first-rate meeting at Liverpool.... I 
feel that we owe some of this to you and the impulse 
you gave us last summer.” 

Our friendship and correspondence has continued 
without interruption until the present time. Last Sep- 
tember, I saw in the Inquirer a note about Dr. Car- 
penter which led me to think that he had retired from 
active service, and I wrote to him to that effect. I soon 
received a reply in which he denied that he had retired. 
He wrote under date September 27: “I am still at 
work. I was recently responsible for a Summer School 
of Theology at Oxford, where I myself gave nine lec- 
tures and presided at about thirty-six more. On Satur- 
day next I go to Bristol to conduct services in com- 
memoration of Ram Mohun Roy, whose tomb there 
has recently been restored. (To-day is the anniversary 
of his death.) From there I go to Bangor to begin on 
Tuesday—my seventy-sixth birthday—a course of 
twenty lectures at the Universalist College of Wales, 
returning week by week to lecture at Oxford. I have 
besides a volume of five hundred pages passing through 
the press, on ‘Medieval Indian Theism.’ So that I 
have not much otiwm at present.” 

Soon after the receipt of this letter, the Inquirer re- 
ported that on account of ill health Dr. Carpenter had 
cancelled all his engagements. I immediately wrote 
him and am now awaiting a reply. 

After seeing Dr. Carpenter’s portrait in Tus Curis- 
TIAN Recister I was constrained to put on record a few 
of the many reminiscences of both him and his distin- 
guished father, who honored me with his hospitality. 

Goren BATCHELOR. 

CAMBRIDGE, MAss, 


h 
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How a Minister Helps a Governor 


Channing H. Cox, the new Executive of Massachusetts, 
says the churches must have better government 
of their affairs, and the preachers 
need wise direction 


EDWARD H. COTTON’ 


( yellows th H. COX, Governor of Massachusetts, 
believes that one of the encouraging signs of the 
times is the way in which people are talking 

about religion. He says religion is no longer an affair 

confined to the sanc- 
tuary; people are no 
longer afraid to engage 
in religious discussion. 

Religion is what it 

should be, a subject to 

talk over ‘as one talks 
over any affair of daily 
concern. 

Governor Cox, sit- 
ting in the chair once 
occupied by those dis- 
tinguished Executives, 
John Hancock, John 
Andrew, Benjamin But- 
ler, Roger Wolcott, and 
Calvin Coolidge, spoke 
of the relation of gov- 
ernments and _ religion 
as a-subject to which 
he had given consider- 
able thought. He should 
know something of the 
way in which a State is 
governed. He was first 
elected to the House 
of Representatives. in 
1910, and served there 
until 1918, the last two 
years as Speaker. . He 
was appointed Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in 1918, 
and Governor, 1920. He 
was born in Manches- 
ter, N.H., forty-two 
years ago, was. edu- 
cated at Dartmouth, 
and after graduation 
took up the study of 
law. Governor Cox’s 
success is the result of 
plenty of hard work 
and honest merit. His 
associates in the Legis- 
lature considered him a person of pronounced execu- 
tive ability and are not surprised that he has reached 
his present position. He is a man of character and 
personal magnetism, a genial associate, and a liberal- 
minded American. 

Governor Cox smiles when he speaks, eager to con- 
vince the person with whom he is conversing of 
friendly interest. And he has independent ideas, too, 
—a number of them. He thinks that ‘men in official 
positions should not impose ‘their religious opinions 
onthe public, should not even proclaim that théy are 
religious. “Let them prove by: actual’ accomiplish- 
ment,” declared the Governor. “The ‘public will’ soon 
discover whether or not the metal rings true.” 

But he was willing to discuss churches ‘and ‘min- 


AN 


Cox. 
business. 
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EXECUTIVE WHO HEARS THE WORD 


“My minister helps me every Sunday morning,” 


“T believe people are religious. 
It is getting into legislation... Formerly people went 
off by themselves -to talk religion. 

ligious discussion into the open, and it is a good thing.” 


(6) 


isters, and suggested methods whereby the church 
could help make a better Commonwealth. 

“I think ministers should be answerable to some 
directing authority,” he began; “as it is, they come 
and go pretty much as they choose and are respon- 
sible to no one but an indifferent board of trustees. 
Here, for instance, is a man, well educated, with a 
fine type of mind, who goes into the ministry, secures 
a good church, marries a rich wife, and starts out on 
the career of preacher. He follows the trend of his 
desire; being studious, he spends most of his time in 
his study. He does not get into the thick of things, 

he does not meet men 

as he should meet them ; 
with the result that en 

Sunday morning he de- 

livers an essay that is a 

model of studious prep- 

aration, but the congre- 
gation derives no 
marked benefit. 
“Another minister is 
overpowered with the 
thought: ‘Oh, the in- 
justice of it all! What 
can I do to set things 
right?’ He will prob- 
ably do nothing,” said 
the Governor, with a 
smile, “or at least not 
so much as that other 
fellow who lets ‘the in- 
justice of it all’ alone, 
and does the day’s work 
with a good conscience. 
“Another minister 
. gets into the habit of 
scolding his congrega- 
tion. We go to church 
to be uplifted, not 
scolded. Another gets 
certain whims into his 
mind and frees himself 
of them Sunday morn- 
ing. I want my min- 
ister to give me some- 
thing spiritual to think - 
about rather than his 
particular impression 
of current events.” 
Observing that the 

Governor was getting 

interested, I ventured 
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says Governor 
Religion is getting into 


Now we are bringing re- 


to ask, “Exactly what 
can ministers do to 
help ?” 


The: reply came instantly and with appreciation. 
“My minister helps me every Sunday morning.” It 
was plain the Governor understands that the minister. 
has his place and should fill it. I wish his minister 
could have been there and observed for himself the sin-: 
cerity of the Governor’s comment. “Hach Sunday I 
carry away something good for the week,’ the Gov- 
ernor continued.* “The minister says what ought to 
be said, and says it fearlessly. He told us the other 
Sunday that business men who have signed contracts 
were under the obligation to keep them, and added that | 
no doubt certain men sitting at the heads of the pews 
could apply, the lesson. i 


re ee ee 
* Governor .Cox attends the new Old South Church, Boston, Mass. > 
The minister is Dr. George A. Gordon. 
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“As for the churches,” proceeded the Governor, “it 
seems to me if they are going to help us make a better 
Commonwealth they will have to strengthen their or- 
ganization. 

“I suggested this recently to a friend of mine, and 
he agreed, adding that the churches which to-day are 
growing the fastest and exerting the most influence 
are the ones with the most carefully-thought-out organi- 
zation. 

“If some of our denominations are not to be over- 
powered, they will be obliged to develop more of the 
governing influence. — 

“And again, we should find some means of closer co- 
operation. The Interchurch World Movement was 
good so far as it went. It failed because executives 
at a distance tried to shape our policies. 

“Authorities stationed at Washington do not know 
our exact requirements here. 

“In a little town of my acquaintance there are two 
struggling churches of different denominations. Of 
course those two churches should unite,—everybody 
acknowledges the necessity of it; but the question is, 
how can the union be brought about? When federa- 
tion is mentioned each church feels that its rights must 
be maintained. Oh, yes, either church is willing the 
other should come over to it. 

“TI believe people are religious. Religion is getting 
into business. It is getting into legislation. Formerly 
people went off by themselves when they talked re- 
ligion, and discussed the subject as though they feared 
some one might overhear them. We are bringing re- 
ligious discussion out in the open, and it is a good 
thing.” 

Another delegation was announced and the Gover- 
nor Was obliged to finish the conversation. “If you 
wish the summary of my ideas,” he said with a hearty 
concluding hand-shake, “it is this: let the churches 
apply to themselves principles of sound church govern- 
ment. Let ministers be answerable to a directing au- 
thority. Let religion in general respond with more 
driving power. Ministers and churches, if they will, 
can be of inestimable help to the State and to the 


Nation.” : 


Governor Cox talks in an easy, gentle manner. But 
behind his mild speech is deep-seated purpose. He is 
an Executive who will publicly apply the principles he 
expressed in private conversation. There was no desire 
to talk, rather a reluctance lest the public might sus- 
pect him of attempting to impose an opinion. He has 
ideas of the kind of religion the Nation needs. He 


goes to church not because it is the thing for the gov- 


ernor to do, but because he gets help from his min- 
ister. Not every minister can have an appreciative 
governor in his congregation, but every minister can, 
learn from his comment to teach spiritual truth first 
and settle the problems of the universe afterward. 


Brevities 


How easy it is to become critical or cynical or quar- 
relsome. Keep watch and ward over those energy- 
wasting habits. . 

‘Science provides men with comforts; art provides 
them with beauty, literature with knowledge, society 
with companionship. But religion provides them with 
all these and adds the reality of everlasting love. 


"While capital and labor quarrel over distribution 


of the aa the good-natured, long-suffering public 


waits hat in hand for a decision. Public opinion is 


glow to take shape and act; once it does, no power on 
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earth can stay it. 
dustrial problem. 


It may yet have to settle the in- 


The law and the gospel in industry is summed up in 
this sentence, the words being those of Prof. Felix 
Frankfurter before the Federal Council of Churches: 
“A very great judge has said that freedom of contract 
begins where there is equality of bargaining power; 
that never obtains where an individual worker meets 
the corporation alone.” 


To a young minister’s wife a mature lady of the par- 
sonage says: “Live your own life. Be first of all the 
keeper of your home, the wife of your husband, the 
mother of your children, and a good citizen in your 
community—which includes a reasonable share of the 
work of the church. Assume nothing because of your 
position. Serve God as the humblest woman in your 
congregation. Let no one find you an interested 
listener to cattish remarks about any one—not even 
yourself or your husband. Laugh at the world, and 
with the world. Keep your soul above the shadows, 
true to God and to your task, and you will not lack 
for compensations.” 


Tolstoi’s hero in “Anna Karénina” is like some men 
to-day, in the “grip of customary life upon his soul.” 
It is said of him: “For the moment he began to doubt 
the possibility of any such change in his manner of 
life as he had dreamed of during his journey. All the 
signs of his past-seemed to say to him: ‘No, thou shalt 
not leave us! Thou shalt not become another; but 
thou shalt still be as thou hast always been—with thy 
doubts, thy everlasting self-dissatisfaction, thy idle 
efforts at reform, thy failures, and thy perpetual striv- 
ing for a happiness which will never be thine!” The 
nurture of revolt against this tyranny is one of the 
principal duties of religion. 


The following figures have recently been computed of 
the religious adherence of the world: Christians, 
564,510,000; Confucianists and Taoists, 300,825,000; 
Mohammedans, 221,825,000; Hindus, 210,540,000; Ani- 
mists, 158,270,000; Buddhists, 138,031,000; Shintoists, 
25,000,000; Jews, 12,205,000. In Europe there are 
374,760,000 Christians and 14,050,175 members of other 
faiths; in Asia, 28,700,000 Christians and 863,400,000 
of other faiths; in Africa, 9,050,000 Christians and 
149,871,000 of other faiths; in North America, 
102,700,000 Christians and 10,235,000 of other faiths; 
in South America, 36,600,000 Christians and 1,400,000 
of other faiths; in Oceania, 12,700,000 Christians and 
42,925,000 of other faiths. The total population of 
Europe is approximately 450,000,000, and that of Asia, 
872,522,000. Equally armed, how long can Europe 
fight Asia? : 

What annoys us is not that our allies should intimate 
that we might wipe out their colossal indebtedness to 
us; what grinds us in the dust at times is the fact that 
we are regarded for our fat purse and for precious 
little else by certain calculating ones in the great na- 
tions of the world. Is money the biggest thing we 
offer? They call us all sorts of contemptuous names, 
from slacker to hypocrite; they laugh at us and plainly 
regard us as soft and almost insensate. They tell us 
not only that we will not get back what we have lent, 
but also we should give as much more as they ask. 
There is something quite superior about it. And how 
much of it is our own fault? Until we get a new 
measure of dignity and world morality, this mortifying 
thing will continue. It is not official. It is not in- 
duiged in by those who are wise, over the sea. But 
who is wise? 


‘ 
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The Religious Heart of Plymouth 


The Church of the Pilgrims to-day is the hallowed centre 
of the tercentenary celebration of love of free- 
dom and piety which was the spiritual 
foundation of America 


ARTHUR B. WHITNEY 


Minister First Parish, Plymouth, Mass. 


T SHOULD BE a matter of satisfaction that the 
] First Church in Plymouth, the Church of the Pil- 

grims, and the Mother Church of American Congre- 
gationalism, is to-day Unitarian in faith and fellow- 
ship. This is the oldest society, religious or civil, in 
America, with con- 
tinuous records. The 
Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts has 
issued recently the 
first of two volumes, 
a plain, annotated 
transliteration of the 
records, with a very 
interesting preface 
by Mr. Arthur Lord. 
This makes accessi- 
ble for study . the 
story of three cen- 
turies of freereligious 
development within 
Plymouth plantation, 
colony, and town. 
And the story of the 
Pilgrim church is 
given in the excellent 
volume “The First 
Church in Plymouth 
1606-1901,” by the 
late Rev. John Cuck- 
son, of which work a 
new edition was pub- 
lished by the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Asso- 
ciation in 1920. 

We are proud of 
the fact that by nat- 
ural evolution the 
first church in New 
England was the first church to become frankly liberal, 
through the action of majorities of both church and 
parish. This came in 1799-1800, when, after the death 
of the orthodox Dr. Chandler Robbins, the young James 
Kendall was chosen, from the “heretical College in 
Cambridge,” to be minister of the First Church. The 
issue was definite. The objecting minority seceded, 
forming the Third Church in Plymouth, now the 
friendly and co-operating Church of the Pilgrimage. 

The Pilgrims came to have peace,—peace to foster 
unmolested and to transmit unspoiled in their children 
the God-covenanting Christian community they were 
unable to maintain in the Old World. Their story, as 
all know, is singularly free from persecutions, stiffness, 
and all bigotry. We wonder that they could have been 
so free from the bitterness and arrogance which 
marred the religion of their age. The reason is, in fine, 
the quality of their mind, character, and faith, who 


PRESENT 


21,°1620 (centre). 


accepted extreme hardship as the necessity of their lot,, 


“valewing peace, and their spirituall comforte above 
any riches whatsoever.” 


The Pilgrims were strict Calvinists. Their great 
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MEETING-HOUSE IN 


Interior view of the present (the fifth) meeting-house of the First 
Church, dedicated December 21, 1897. 
munion-table are gifts of descendants of Elder Brewster and others of 
the Pilgrim Company. The brass reading-desk is a memorial to Rey. 
John Cuckson, minister of the church, 1901-07. The windows represent: 
Civil Liberty (left), Religious Liberty (right), and The Signing of the 
Compact in the Cabin of the Mayflower, in Cape Cod Harbor, November 
The figures are: In the foreground, Elder William 
Brewster and Mrs. White; in the background, left to right, Edward 
Winslow, William Bradford, Gov. John Carver, and Miles Standish. 
The effect of the light seeming to flood down through the open hatch- 
way is especially pleasing. The silver christening-bowl, presented to 
the church in 1801, is seen at the left, resting on the carved oak pedestal. 
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leader, John Robinson, a man whose intellectual emi- 
nence the past has not understood, had been chosen, in 
the illustrious University of Leyden, to defend, in pub- 
lic debate, against the successor of Arminius, the theses 
of John Calvin. And John Robinson was a foreigner, 
virtually an exile, and with his company dependent in 
many ways upon the good-will of the University. 
Arminianism we know as the general title of that pro- 
test which was the beginning, in New England, of our 
Unitarianism, a protest so vital that what is called the 
New England theology of the mighty Jonathan Ed- 
wards and his successors arose as a defence of ortho- 
doxy against Arminianism; and along this line the 
controversy waged for more than one hundred years. 
It is good to know that the Pilgrims were Calvinists 
in belief. It empha- 
sizes their chief con- 
cern, which was not 
~ creed, but life; not 
Calvinism, for in his 
words of farewell 
John Robinson had 
lamented that the 
Calvinists “stick 
where he left them; 
a misery much to be 
lamented”; not any 
body of doctrine, but 
to exemplify as near- 
ssi | ly as they might the 
* primitive Christian 
community. And the 
Plymouth church was 
a common fellowship. 
In affairs temporal it 


1) Ay be 
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PLYMOUTH é ; 
men, and in affairs 


spiritual as well. 
Elder William Brew- 
ster and his scarcely 
less reverend succes- 
sor, Elder Thomas 


The pulpit, chairs, and com- 


spiritual leaders of 
the: Plymouth com- 
pany during full fifty 
years. This was the 
case for twenty-four 
years when there was 
a pastor, or teaching elder, or both, as well as during 
twenty-six of the first fifty years when the church was 
without settled professional ministry. The period of 
Elder Brewster’s noble service includes the first and 
all-important decade excepting one year. Although 
they turned for guidance, and never in vain, to John 
Robinson, who was not permitted to join the colony 
(he died in 1625), they were and must be an inde- 
pendent church-fold; even as before the departure it 
had been “agreed on by mutuall consente and cove- 
nante, that those that went should be an absolute 
church of themselves; as well as those that staid.” 


Thus the technical date of the founding here of the © 
church “of Scrooby, Leyden and the Mayflower Com-. 


pany” is 1620; and the place Plymouth, in the New 


World. The covenant of Scrooby, which is to-day the _ 


single article of faith and fellowship in the First 


Church, contains no hint of creed. And while for 


periods sometimes brief, sometimes long, the estate of 


religion in the Old Colony has been low, still the early 


inspiration was not lost of the brave and generous 


intent of the founders. It is finely stated by Edward , 


was governed by lay- - 


Cushman, were the © 


be 


- ore 


‘serious and pious exhortation to 


should make to-day. 
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Winslow, third Governor of Plymouth, “The founda- 
tion of our New-England Plantations was not laid upon 
schism, division, or separation, but upon love, peace, 
and holinesse.” 

In Robert Cushman’s sermon of December, 1621, 
there is a pure and ethical appeal to shun the sin and 
danger of self-love, plentifully seasoned with Scripture, 
devoid of theological argument, having a. timelessness 
which makes this first recorded sermon of New Eng- 
land a homily suited to our day. So it was in the old 
town; there is little evidence to show that the waves of 
controversy which surged through Massachusetts and 
Connecticut ever more than fitfully swept Plymouth’s 
shores. One would think that the ordination sermon 
of Chandler Robbins’s father, Rev. Philemon Robbins, 
pastor of the First Church in 
Branford, Conn., in 1760, on the 
occasion of his Connecticut son’s 
induction into his ministry in the 
Eastern-coast town, must have 
been at least leavened with strong 
doctrine. But this sermon is a 


good works and to a ministry 
which shall justify itself in daily 
walk and conversation. 
Opposition in Plymouth was 
strong against the revivalist 
methods and practices of White- 
field and other itinerants of the 
Great Awakening of the 1740’s; 
so strong indeed that a substan- 
tial and respected minority of the 
parish, led by a grandson of Rev. 
John Cotton of Boston, son of 
Rev. John Cotton of Plymouth 
(1669-97), seceded, to form a new 
church (the original Third Church, 
1744-84), making just the kind of 
protest against the accusatory 
fervors of the conversionists we 


Dr. Chandler Robbins was 
straitly orthodox, a scholar and a 
man of power. In the year 1795, 
when his ministry was drawing to 
a close, the church adopted, at his 
request, and “unanimously,” the 
record states, and for the first 
time in its history, a creedal test and a statement of 
belief. This was rigidly Calvinistic. It is significant 
that, five years later, when Dr. Robbins died, church 
and parish united to call to the vacant pulpit a young 
scholar, known as an “Arminian,” James Kendall, 
whose long and abundant service of sixty years m 
church and town lives to this day. The very fact that 
the church records do not tell the exact date when the 
First Church became avowedly Unitarian would indi- 
cate both the naturalness of that union and the inde- 
pendence of the parish, which is at once loyal to its 
prized affiliation and a free covenanted community. 

The persistence of the congregation, with spiritual 


integrity unabated, in the face of changes during three 


hundred years in the character of the population and 
the development of the Nation, is the best witness of 
the timeless verity in the Pilgrim gospel. : 
During the last twelve months most interesting and 
worthy tercentenary observances have centred more or 
less about the First Church. Throughout the coming 
year its past of honor will be further celebrated. This 


is not a Unitarian Tercentenary, but the three hun- 
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dredth anniversary of the founding of the Congrega- 
tional order in New England, and, in effect, the world 
over. The free church marches with the free state. 
Democracy civil and democracy religious are as the 
two eyes of Freedom. We believe that Unitarianism is 
the right twentieth-century embodiment of spiritual 
liberty, the true religion of democracy. This record of 
three hundred years of what is, on the whole, a quite 
consistent liberality, in the Church of the Pilgrims, 
challenges and inspires us to hold true the course, ever 
ahead, not to new possessions—for, as Gov. William 
Bradford wrote, the first church was a mother who 
made herself poor that others might be made rich,— 
but to new spendings, in the generous work of making 
the peace of God to come to men. 


ROBINSON TO THE PILGRIM COMPANY 


Window over the entrance to the church, at the rear of the auditorium: John 
Robinson’s farewell words to the Pilgrim Company about to depart from Delfshaven 
for Southampton, on the Speedwell. The figure of John Robinson is remarkably 
graceful and spirited. The reproduction brings the three parts closer together 


than they are in the church. 


What Fires Cost in this Country 


Americans probably the most careless people in the world, 
destroying in five years enough wealth 
to build 283,275 new houses 


ROPERTY WORTH $1,416,375,000 was destroyed 
Pp in the United States from 1915 to 1919 in- 
, clusive. These figures were gathered by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. That sum would 
have built 283,275 new houses at a cost of $5,000 each. 
These houses would have sheltered 1,416,375 people, 
more than live in the State of Connecticut: The aggre- 
gate loss would have constructed 141,637 miles of 
macadam roads at $10,000 a mile,—a distance 5% 
times the circumference of the earth. It would have 
built the Panama Canal four times over. 

This loss means that the Nation is so much poorer 
in material wealth. It also means that the American 
people are criminally careless. The nations of Europe 
have no such tremendous losses to show; the United 
States burned up 2.26 per cent. of its property, while 
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European countries range from Spain with 1.86 per 
cent. fire destruction down to Switzerland with .13 
per cent. and the Netherlands with .11 per cent. To 
be sure, buildings in Europe are constructed of stone, 
brick, and cement, while many of ours are built of 
wood, but the difference in building construction by 
no means explains the difference in the averages. This 
difference is due first to the necessity for conservation 
of material which European children learn as a cardi- 
nal lesson, and second to safeguarding laws. In 
Europe, when the fire department is called out, the 
expense is preferred against the responsible person. 
Not only must he settle with the fire department but 
with adjoining property owners who may have suffered. 
Appalled by this enormous preventable loss, a country- 
wide campaign for fire prevention is being set on foot, 
including education for children and adults, and state 
and national legislation. The analysis of the fire loss 
above’ included 3,500,000 adjustment reports. Elec- 
tricity was the chief cause of the fires, with a total 
for the five years of $84,086,471. Matches and smoking 
stood second, with $73,474,348. Defective chimneys 
and flues came third, with $56,650,915. Other fire 
causes in order of importance were: stoves, furnaces, 
boilers and their pipes ($55,133,181) ; spontaneous com- 
bustion ($49,702,886) ; lightning ($39,828,489) ; sparks 
on roofs ($29,271,585); and petroleum and its prod- 
ucts ($25,910,434). 

The outstanding fact of the matter as stated by 
the Actuarial Bureau, which employs one hundred and 
eight men who are constantly investigating fire causes, 
is the incredible extent of American carelessness. One 
strictly preventable cause is the defective chimney. 
What excuse have builders for constructing chimneys 
and flues that are fire-spreaders? The generally hap- 
hazard manner in which flues are constructed and then 
neglected meant a yearly loss in the State of New 
York alone of over one million dollars. Many fires 
are caused by escaping gas. It does not seem possible 
that men will search for the leak with lighted torches, 
but such mistakes were repeatedly made. Sometimes 
a short circuit in a combination electric and gas fix- 
ture will start a fire. Ashes and coals taken from fires 
and carelessly placed in wooden barrels were respon- 
sible for a number of destructive conflagrations. This 
cause grouped with that of open fires resulted in losses 
for five years of $11,806,754. 

Ignition of hot grease, oil, tar, and asphalt in hotel 
and home kitchens caused an annual loss of $898,053. 
Anti-nicotine agitators are able to produce a strong 
argument from the following figures: Matches used 
in smoking, and smouldering cigarette and cigar 
butts, caused the second greatest loss. The total of 
$14,694,869 annually burned up by careless smokers 
should be fixed in the conscience of tobacco-users. Can- 
dles and other open-flame lights are prolific causes of 
fire. The astonishing increase in the number of gaso- 
lene-propelled vehicles may be held responsible for 
losses in this category, though oil-tank fires at storage 
points and careless use of kerosene and gasolene in 
homes are included. 

On March 1, 1920, the New Jersey State Chamber 
of Commerce succeeded in getting a bill through the 
Legislature making fire-prevention education compul- 
sory in all New Jersey schools. As a result, several 
hundred thousand New Jersey children are being aided 
to form habits of carefulness and are receiving instruc- 
tion in the art of preventing fires. Inspired by the 
New Jersey example, the Fire Marshals’ Association 
of North America, December 10, 1920, passed a reso- 
lution advocating similar action in all States, 
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The Parson,—This Side and That 
HILARY G. RICHARDSON 


Part Two 


ROMINENT AMONG THE THINGS that turned 
P my attention to the ministry was the high posi- 

tion of most ministers of whom I knew. They 
were looked-up to. They were the leaders of thought 
and influence in the community. Their opinions on all 
important matters that vexed the community were 
sought and published; and what they said counted for 
more than what anybody else said. And twice every 
Sunday they had the chance to influence for good 
churches full of people. I thought it would be a great 
thing to spend my life being a leader of thought. In 
those days of my youth my opportunities for making 
observations were extremely limited, and of course, — 
like all youth, I was not capable of forming sound and 
mature judgments on what little I did observe. Of 
course, too, the things that I dreamed have not come 
to pass. My youth was spent in a small, retired town, 
where the four churches were all there was in the way 
of regular public attraction. Practically everybody 
went to church. Even back in those days, though I did 
not know it then, churches did not cut nearly so large 
a figure in the more populous places. And now in 
order to find a church playing such a part you must 
go to the rural sections. Even there are automobiles 
enough to take the children of the old substantial 
church-goers to the town fifteen or twenty miles away 
for a Sunday outing, and these young people seem to 
be fast acquiring this habit. 

So we must acknowledge that ministers of to-day are 
not so generally the leaders of thought as they seem 
to have been once upon a time. And the mere fact 
that a man is a minister, as I supposed in my child- 
hood, does not cause the heavy gates that bar the way 
to social position to fly open at his approach. There 
are ministers in every large community who preach 
only to handfuls of mature and elderly people, who 
have no social eminence, and who seem to exercise 
little influence. Some of them seem to have their 
whole time taken up keeping a living grip upon the 
dwindling churches they are serving. They remind 
one of the man on the edge of the precipice clinging 
mightily to a bush to keep from falling over. One en- 
counters many ministers who seem to be pathetic 
victims of the fact that the public uses a certain judg- 
ment and no longer respects the cloth, whatever it may 
have done once. It looks through the cloth to the man 
it covers. This is a splendid change both for the 
public and the clergy. And here comes up a phase of 
the salaries of* ministers, which we are told are so 
lamentably small. The pay of many ministers is as 
small as it is because these men are almost worthless 
to the community. They show no efficiency in carrying 
out old ideas, and are absolutely sterile when it comes 
to originating new ones. The solution of the problem 
is not to increase these salaries, but to induce the min- 
isters of small pay to make themselves worthy of more. 

I do not mean that all ministers are to be estimated 
by the pay that they receive. There are quacks in 
medicine, in the ministry, and in every other profession 
who grow rich. In this matter luck plays as large a 
part in the ministry as it does elsewhere in life. Much 
depends on how and where one happens to get in. I 
know ministers who serve large city parishes and re- 
ceive some of the largest salaries who are so poverty- 


stricken in all their mental. get-up that I should not 


attend their.churches if IT lived next door to them 


and if they were the only ones available. I should 
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prefer to stay at home and read the Bible, or walk in 
the fields with nature. On the other hand, I have 
known men of extraordinary brilliancy, whose sermons 
were models of originality, whose lights were never on 
a large stand from which they could illumine all the 
darkness that they were capable of filling. - But if one 
has the ability and the ambition to be a bright and 
shining light, the ministry gives him as great oppor- 
tunity as any calling in the world. | 

There is no other business, with the possible excep- 
~ tion of that of the literary man and the artist, in which 
one is so entirely master of his own time as the min- 
istry. After he has had a few years’ experience the 
parson’s necessary church duties, if he is a systematic 
man and capable of distinguishing between matters of 
importance and trivial details, are not heavy. He has 
no master over him. If he is a pleasant, honest, ca- 
pable, confidence-winning, sincere man, his church offi- 
cials and congregation will give him all the latitude he 
wishes. He may plan out his own programme of work, 
and arrange his hours to suit himself. He may work 
late at night or in the early morning according to taste. 
No other worker has such a chance to meditate, study, 
and live in the realm of the ideal. In addition to hav- 
ing the opportunity, such as no other vocation offers, 
of becoming a finished public speaker and teacher, he 
has a better chance than even the college professor 
to specialize while carrying on his regular work and to 
become an authoritative scholar in Biblical learning, 
church history, theology, philosophy, sociology, accord- 
ing as his talents may run. Take it all in all-the min- 
ister’s life is the most attractive in the world. 


A Scream instead of a Voice 


If a man is thoroughly educated intellectually and 
spiritually, which means, among other things, a man 
whose education is continually going on until his 
death, there is no position in. which he can use his 
accomplishments for greater service than in that of 
the ministry. Perhaps we are not violently extreme 
when we say that there is no other position in which he 
can use them for so great service. If in the course of 
his growth he cracks and breaks out of his dogmatic 
shell, there are liberal denominations waiting to re- 
ceive him, which will give him opportunity to come 
to his own and allow him all freedom. Many min- 
isters these days seem to think that they must break 
from the old paths and strike out on new and uncon- 
ventional lines. Hence it has come to pass that we 
-get from the pulpit reviews of books, political speeches, 
discussions of current events, social doctrines, and 
pretty much everything else. The tone is sometimes 
sensational, sometimes dramatic. Often there is a 
scream instead of the still small voice, heat instead of 
light, stones and scorpions when we ask for bread and 
’ fish, materialism when we would see God, and no deliv- 
erance that has the ring and spirit of authority. If 
crowds attend upon such a ministry, they do so in the 
mood in which they go to a show or to an entertaining 
lecture, and their profit consists in being amused. 

- But the minister of real influence does not find it 
_ necessary to break with the spirit of Isaiah and all 
the prophets who have been since. The heart of hu- 
manity is religious. And when there comes along the 
man who speaks to its heart, humanity responds. Nor 
has this ever been truer than at the present time. Our 
day is full of all sorts of theories which when examined 
only superficially are found to be destitute of any of 
that power of salvation which their advocates claim 
for them. Many ministers have more or less aban- 


-_ doned religion for these things. Hence there has come 
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-as to think are going to do something notable. 
_these will accomplish nothing lasting, for the reason 
mainly that politics deals with men as they are, and is 
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about a great dearth of the true prophetic tone and 
spirit. But that spirit is the very thing for which the 
world is longing, more or less unconsciously, it may be, 
but nevertheless longing. The consciousness of the 
longing will flame up among any people whenever the 
man with the message appears in their midst. Jesus 
drew his crowds, and so did Luther, Wesley, Jonathan 
Edwards, Phillips Brooks; and so will any man now 
who appears in like spirit, let him make his appear- 
ance where he will. 

It is often said that ministers are unpractical; that — 
they are out of touch with the world, dreamers, vision- 
aries, in the clouds. And I have heard persons who 
passed as intelligent human beings say this of religion 
in general. In fact the criticism has been uttered so 
many times and so stridently that it seems to come 
back to us from all elements of society like echoes from 
the hills: That is the way that things go in this world. 
The echo rolls from soul to soul in more senses than 
the one the poet meant. It is strange how averse men 
are to making an analysis of what comes to them, 
to breaking with what they think is general opinion, 
and to using their own individual minds. I sometimes 
think that man’s real ancestor in the evolutionary 
process was not the ape, but the parrot. Quite a good 
many ministers seem to become frightened at this sort 
of talk, and make all kinds of attempts, that range 
from the ludicrous to the pathetic, to convince the pub- 
lic that is really paying no attention to them that 
they are seasoned men of the world. It makes no dif- 
ference whatever whether the minister is what is 
called a mixer or not, but it makes a great deal of dif- 
ference whether or not he be conversant with the things 
he is supposed to know and is the community leader in 
the spiritual realm. This ministerial and unprophet- 
like timidity in the face of public opinion is perhaps 
most evident in the pulpit exercises of the present 
time, in which ministers turn to newspapers for texts, 
from which and such like has come the waning of 
their influence and the loss of prestige of the church. 


No Other Such Magnificent Opportunity 


The greatest need of every age of the world has been 
for the rediscovery and restatement of what cannot 
be seen and heard save only as it manifests itself in 
good living and deeds of justice and kindness. Great 
men are those who have found their souls, who have 
made the great affirmation, and who have persuaded 
their fellows to do the same. Never was an age that 
needed more than our own that elementary instruction 
in order to real life, that these things that men call 
the “practical,” the “real,” are the clouds, things that 
have no permanence and stability, which are tossed, 
driven, and broken by the winds of chance, which 
come and go and quickly give place to others like unto 
themselves. Such being-the nature of the “practical,” 
we should do well to concentrate upon a side of life 
that is more durable. 

With this great experience of humanity with which 
to operate, no other has such magnificent opportunity 
as the minister. The sore troubles and perplexing 
problems of this time are not going to be settled and 
solved by legislative and governmental enactment, nor 
by any international conference, nor by any political 
party old or new, nor by politicians, statesmen, diplo- 
mats, and all that tribe which we are still so foolish 
And 


therefore superficial. The only way in which any kind 
of government, as government now goes, can meet the 


any 
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situation is by maintaining an army or a police force 
strong enough to enforce the laws upon the statute book. 
What causes all laws and governmental enactments 
to be weak is that they are absolutely devoid of any 
power of enforcing themselves. What we wish is a 
condition of life which will enable us to diminish our 
police forces and armies and ultimately dispense with 
them altogether. That is, if there is to be any real 
improvement and any substantial progress toward 
the regeneration of humanity, we must depend not 
upon that which suppresses and prevents, but upon 
that which moves, inspires, and educates by its own 
inherent power to the realization in life of ideals. We 
must depend upon that which is not content with 
human nature as it is, that which has a clear and 
definite ideal for it far beyond and above anything 
that it has yet attained unto, and a practical and 
convincing programme of the realization of the ideal. 
We must depend upon something which gives and 
spends itself toward inducing individuals to live true 
to the simple and high dictates of their own consciences 
in that part of their conduct which begins and ends 
with themselves and in all their relations with others. 
Precisely to the extent that individuals thus live will 
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society become better. And there is no other way in 
which society ever will become better. Religion is 
living true to the best that one knows or is able to 
find out. While it may shade off at its boundaries 
into other things, it is as definite a sphere as chemistry 
or newspaper work. And yet it mingles with every- 
thing else, and has no existence save as it does mingle. 
For instance, it makes the chemist and the newspaper 
man more of a chemist and a newspaper man, in that 
it makes them good men and inspires them to more 
efficient work in their vocations and with the sense 
of service. It only goes to the bottom of the conduct 
of a man and of a community of men. As one thinks 
in his heart, so is he. Religion is right thinking in 
one’s heart. If we could get all persons in any com- 
munity to thinking right in their hearts, there would 
be no profiteers, no poverty-stricken and abandoned 
wretches, no fights between capital and labor, no need 
for locks on our doors and all this machinery which 
is now so necessary in order that one may be secured 
in the possession of what is lawfully his. Then all 
social problems would be solved by simply ceasing to 
exist, which is the only way in which they ever will be 
solved. 


The Great Heart and Master Mind of Brooklyn’s Better Self 
The Inspiration of the Life of Alfred T. White, who died January 29, 1921 


(A Sermon in the Church of the Saviour, First Unitarian, Brooklyn, N.Y.) 
REV. JOHN. HOWLAND LATHROP 


LITTLE CHILD once asked her father to tell her about 
A God. “Go look into your mother’s face. She is all I 

know about God,’ was the reply. There are persons 
who hearing this will regard it as the utterance of a great 
sceptic, a man with no deep faith or religious knowledge. 
There are others who will regard it as blasphemy against that 
which is the perfection of holiness. And there are still others 
who will regard it as an irreverent boast that would seem to 
make our frail humanity the reflection of the divine. To me 
it is the true use of the historic Christian method whereby God 
is discovered. <A gospel which begins with “That which we have 
seen with our eyes and handled with our hands concerning the 
word of life’ would urge us on beyond the great exemplar to 
others whom he called sons of God, that we may behold there 
the “word made flesh” and dwelling among us. 

Some few rare souls seem to know immediate access to the 
presence of God; but for most of us, what is divine must be 
mediated through Godlike lives. When you try to look through 
the tangle of your experience to the face of God with the ardor 
‘of a great faith I bid you look into the hearts of companions 
and friends, those whom you call by familiar -names, whom 
you have seen in hours of fatigue as well as strength, and 
whose worth is sometimes missed just because you have grown 
accustomed to it. I bid you look into such a life as the one 
who spoke to you here in this place only a few months ago 
of the faith that had animated all his endeavors, giving, as it 
were, his benediction and his charge to this congregation of 
friends. 

a 


What is the first great secret of the blessed life disclosed by 
the life of Christ, whose magic was revealed in the life of our 
comrade? In many a conversation I have heard our friend 
refer to the everlasting truth of the great words, ‘He that 
would find his life shall lose it,’ and “He who would be the 
greatest among you shall be your servant.” To the hearer of 
the word only, such sentences sound irksome,—but behold the 
doer! His radiant countenance, his joyous tone, even his 
bodily figure, forever refute the would-be slacker. Do you 
really want to be happy? Do you want life so worth-while 
that even after those bound to you by tenderest ties are gone, 
you are still not quite ready to be done with life, and you 
begin to count your years backward to further the feeling of 
youth? There is but a single way: according to your abilities, 
serve your fellow-men! Take their burden and their yoke 
upon you as though it were your own. That is the primary 
principle. _ 

' A young man of thirty-three, Alfred White wrote anony- 
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hearts I have known no other so abundant. 
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mously a pamphlet of some forty-five pages on “Improved 
Dwellings for the Laboring. Class.” His final words, printed 
in italics, were, “Let us not forget to work.” There is no better 
text for his whole life. Many another in his circumstances 
would have felt no such compulsion as these final words ex- 
press, and the difference between them and him would have 
been noteworthy not only then but now at the other end of life 
when one looks back and asks if life is good. He chose the 
way of the abundant life, and measured in terms of human 
It is interesting 
to survey the way in which this pioneer in America for decent 
living conditions for the laborer expressed himself at the 
very time when he was giving shape to his dream. There is 
no censure for those who put up unhealthy demoralizing tene- 
ments. They are controlled by their financial restrictions or 
by their ignorance of what would be better and that the better 
would pay. Least of all is there censure for the workingmen 
who live as they do only because nothing else is provided. But 
there is severe censure for those who could and ought to know 
how to provide decent dwellings and are indifferent because 
they do not want the burden of becoming landlords for the 
poor when they do not have to. Little did such persons realize 
that he who took on himself that burden would be able to write 
after thirty-five years’ experience as an owner not only that 
the venture was financially successful but that there are be- 
sides “other results which do not often accompany successful 
business ventures.” For a dozen years various organizations 
had pointed out the frightful results in health and morals re- 
sulting from the foul living conditious of New York’s poor,— 
the Citizens’ Association, the Board of Health, the New York 
Children’s Aid Society, the New York State Charities’ Aid 
Association, the New York Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor, ete. But nothing had happened. People 
continued to live as always and old-style tenements were con- 
stantly built. Who should initiate a change? There was no 
reason why a citizen of Brooklyn who had never been a land- 
lord should risk the greater portion of his modest fortune 


and make a beginning save only that he in his heart longed to’ 


serve and that longing drove him to set forth. 

The spirit that produced this most significant beginning 
urged him at the same time into other service seemingly dif- 
ferent and yet really related. One who serves invariably comes 
to place a supreme value on human life. Christ, the great 
Servant, prized life supremely and declared so with extreme 
illustrations. It is illuminating to note how life for the chil- 
dren, “simple justice and not charity,” as he said, lay in the 
mind of Alfred White when he was constructing homes. Is 
it strange that at that very time he was plotting diagrams of 


does. 
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infant mortality in Brooklyn, searching out other causes for 
the great death toll, and eagerly co-operating with the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society in its new venture, the Seaside Home? I 
cannot even suggest the various directions in which the de- 
termination to serve took him, increasing in number as the 
years went by down to the present; but with no profanity he 
might have used the words of Jesus, “I am come that they 
may have life and have it more abundantly.” For who more 
than he was responsible for cutting the death-rate in two? 
And who better than some who are companions in this house 
of worship can testify that it was the sanitary condition, the 
privacy, and the morally safeguarded state of the homes he 
supplied them in their days of want, that was responsible for 
their opportunities to develop what was best in themselves and 
rise to stations of responsibility. 
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One further thought, namely, the perfect unity of service. 
Himself and all that he had were dedicated alike, so that it 
seems to me that Jesus meant such as he when he said, 
“Blessed are the poor in spirit.’ There are those who will 
give themselves but who hate to part with what they have— 
they know partial joy. There are those who give what they 
have and are not willing to give themselves—they too know 
partial joy. But, my friends, do we not know that fulness of 
joy can come only from service without reserve, which means 
the complete consecration to the very farthermost reaches of 
your being. I once heard Dr. Francis G. Peabody say in effect, 
“If all wealth could be concentrated in such consecrated hands, 
it would be better for us than any socialist’s dream.’ The 
contagion of the spirit of his service has been effectual through- 
out this fellowship. 

The second great secret is the ability to bring to service an 
open mind and a sympathetic heart. What was service to the 
decade when you began may prove the obstruction to the new 
world of a later decade. You must love an end better than 
your own ideas and policies if you would live a long life and 
serve to the very last. I have met Mr. White on the street 
after some conference and have heard him say, “I hope I won’t 
hang on after the time when new blood is needed and new 
ideas.” Undoubtedly it was this principle which caused some 
of the recent withdrawals when his body-feeling told of vigor 
and energy unexhausted. Certainly it was not rest he sought, 
for he knew no discharge in his service. None can testify 
better than I to the open mind which had none of the con- 
ventional shudder at new ideas. Without the slightest em- 
barrassment I have discussed the latest economic, social, and 
political heresies with him, and of these there have been 
enough since the beginning of the war to test the most liberal 
mind. Think of your children; think of the youth round about 
you. Ask yourself if you are large enough to prove a father 
to them without the age-old tragedy of the estrangement of 
the generations? The open mind alone can produce the gen- 
erous judgment so that you are able to admire your opponent, 
to separate the deed from the doer, and to keep a passion from 
spreading beyond its legitimate object. 

Long before the passions of war had subsided and at the 
first appeal of the Quakers on behalf of the enemy children, 
this generous heart that wanted the little ones to have a better 
opportunity in Brooklyn or anywhere went out to them with 
aid: To my mind a phrase he had written in describing his 
intended competition of decent tenements with foul—‘the war 
of good against evil’—is significant. Through and through he 
believed in that war. It was the breath of his faith in God. 
Even in the little affairs of life he found a playful answer that 
would utterly rout what might have been a contentious spirit. 
There is no malice in such a mind, and forgiveness is as natural 
as returning sunlight. A recent comment in the papers is 
wrong: “He never made an enemy in public office.” He told 
me of one, but in a spirit which made revenge impossible,—a 
mixture of humor and enjoyment. 


ik 


The sympathetic heart—how shall one foster it? I would 
reply, “Go and play with children, or else seek out by purpose- 
ful inquiry those who may be in any trouble.” Imagination 
is what we need if the sentiments are to be stirred and the 
responsive tear come to the eye. But if imagination is not to 
harden and pass in early life, we must cultivate it, as the poet 
Often in the early morning at his desk or out upon a 
mountain-side the man we honor played the poet with a 
strength, beauty, and delicacy of touch that was remarkable. 


' There are ways for every one who really wants the priceless 


treasure of sympathy. Nor does imagination conflict with the 
idol of the present generation, namely, the scientific spirit. Few 
botanists are so well informed as the one who sought speci- 
mens for our Botanic Garden at the same time that he was 


composing verse or revelling in the landscape. More and 
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more as we learn the lesson that no member can suffer without 
the whole: body suffering even to the far ends of the earth, 
will imagination be the test of our ability to master and save 
this suffering world. Do you hear the little voices crying, 
can you see che wasted bodies, across the water, so that you 
are driven to divide your loaf with them? Can you so pene- 
trate the mind and heart of men of other race and color that 
you can believe in the possibility of a federated world as did 
this ardent supporter of the League to Enforce Peace? 

Once more, the secret of the blessed life is to possess a genu- 
inely democratic nature—not merely some theory about democ- 
racy, but to be a democrat. What finer example could be found 
than he who was unconsciously at home as much in one place 
as in another, deacon at the church or at the chapel, teacher at 
either? Did any detect a hint of condescension through the 
long years that he led the religious exercises of the children at 
Willow Place? Services rendered to him were merely matters 
of economy of time or energy. He would rather spade his own 
garden than have it done. Nothing was, menial to him. And 
being instinctively a democrat he believed in democracy. Of 
this church he would say, “Trustees ought not to decide too 
much, but ought to make occasion for congregational meetings, 
that people may.decide for themselves.” After one occasion 
on which a natural respect had been paid to his wise opinion 
he remarked, “I wish I hadn’t expressed myself, for I fear my 
vote somehow counted for more than one.” It was his faith 
in democracy that made him always so jealous for the self- 
respect of any one for whom he did anything. He was emphatic 
in his housing plans that they should have no “taint of charity, 
for that would be destructive of self-respect.’ And in private 
aid to the deserving, more often than not he invented ways 
whereby the names of benefactor and recipient should remain 
unknown each to the other, so that they might both look each 
other in the eye unconscious of any obligation between them. 
Something of the Quaker strain was in his blood, producing 
an unaffected humility which is inevitable in one who identities 
himself with the common lot. The Christian ideal of a brother- 
hood whose only distinctions are those of service was native 
to his soul. I have sometimes felt that virtue was so truly 
the normal with him that it would be difficult for him to 
understand how desperate a struggle for the many is the salva- 
tion that is by character. 

ik 


What is all this, my friends, but the expression of a life 
tuned to the great realities of his simple faith? In an age 
when tradition no longer helps us to utter the deep things of 
the spirit even though one feels them, there was no surprise as 
he would open Scripture and prayer-book and lead family wor- 
ship. Realities which we sometimes question become things 
taken for granted in such a presence. You cannot doubt them. 
God is love. How can he be otherwise, since out of the forces 
of life has come so much love? Nature may be “red in tooth 
and claw,” but it takes very little philosophy to see from such 
a life that folded somewhere beneath the screen of life is not 
less tenderness and care, less wisdom and good-will, than hath 
been raised up here.’ “The glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ.” Yes, and in other faces too,—in the faces of some 
you have loved, in your faces, in the face which your hearts 
will never forget. 

A wondrous life is given us. None of its problems are too 
great to rob it of the wonder. We discover that the secret of 
life lies with each one of us. The measure of our service is 
always the measure of our reward. Plunge into the midst of 
the evils, wrestle with them, fight the good fight! By this way 
faith grows strong and confident, for you are nurtured by the 
holy power that finds you a willing instrument. Such living 
can never get enough of life, and death is but the renewal of 
youth. This lesson I draw from the life of our beloved friend; 
and yet if I were to go down this aisle and meet him at the 
door as I have done each week he would be the first to say: 
“You preached at me. I needed it.” Such is the humility of 
true greatness. 

I quote in closing a verse written by Mr. White on a pamphlet 
describing the results of twenty-five years of his efforts. The 
first stanza is a quotation, the second is his own variation on it. 


“Away with clocks and sun-dials. Time and I 
Have made a compact—this to be my boon— 
To hear the evening thrush and know the hour, 

Yet feel it noon.” 


Away with clocks and dials—heed not the song 
Of evening thrush nor note the coming dark, 
But in my heart let it be ever morn, 

And tune my ear to listen for the lark. 


God grant that he now hears the lark singing where further 
tasks await his reborn youth! 


yy 


Rain or Shine 
M. E. N. HATHEWAY 


‘Twas going to be our picnic day, 
And then somebody said 

That certainly there would be rain, 
The morning was so red. 


And then somebody else came round 
With sadder tidings yet, 

That quails were whistling very loud, 
“More wet! more wet! more wet!” 


And so we waiting ones just thought 
Of something we would try, 

And holding hands, we bravely said, 
A-looking towards the sky, 


“Good Sun, please make the clouds go off, 
And do not let it rain!” 

We said it over several times, 
And said it very plain. 


And by and by the sun came out 
As if to answer us, 

And cleared the misty clouds away, 
And there was no more fuss. 


We had our picnic in a grove 
Just out beyond the town. 

’Twas pleasant all the time, and not 
A drop of rain came down. 


When we came home the good old Sun 
Was leaving for the night; 

And he looked back at us and smiled 
As he went out of sight. 


Who Should Carry “Gideon” 


EDNA P. BRETT 


“Of course it must be somebody with 
real Pilgrim ancestors—Miles Standish 
would want it, and so would Uncle Ben; 
and I think I stand the best show, with 
my father and mother both descended 
from the first Mayflower Pilgrims. And 
I have a real Pilgrim name, too.” 

“But I’m broader-shouldered than you, 
John Brewster, and one of. my father’s 
ancestors was,a particular friend of Miles 
Standish, and my great-great-grandfather 
was named for him, Miles Standish Coe; 
and I think I ought to be Captain Stand- 
ish in the pageant and carry ‘Gideon.’ ” 

“Humph, I’ve got Pilgrim ancestors, 
too.” 

“So have I!” 

“And I!” 

There was great excitement outside the 


Jonesville district school, as the children | 


turned homeward that afternoon in early 
December. 


Miss Mollie Alden, their pretty young | 


teacher, a direct descendant from John 
and Priscilla, had just announced a little 
pageant, arranged by herself, to be given 
in a few weeks in celebration of the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims. In the simple scenes 
depicting their early history, every child 
in the school was to have some part, if 
nothing more than to be in the procession 
of the Pilgrims on their way to the meet- 
ing-house; or inside, with the tithing-man 
during sermon-time. 

Miss Alden had forestalled any rivalry 


for the highly attractive parts of Massa- | 
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the peace-treaty. She had already chosen 
the two stalwart Billings brothers, tall 
of stature, of swarthy skins, and with 
straight black hair; hard-working farm 
hands, and eager attendants at Miss Al- 
den’s occasional evening sessions. But the 
very popular part of Miles Standish still 
remained unassigned. Uncle Ben—uncle 
to every boy and girl in Jonesville—had 
offered to lend his precious sword, a relic 
of Revolutionary times, to the lad who 
should act that role. 

All the children knew about Gentati 
Standish, and his trusty “Gideon” (so 
christened by Standish himself), the 
ancient sword presented him in Holland 
as a token of the undying appreciation of 
a poor man and his daughter rescued by 
him in a time of great peril,—the sword 
which the noble-hearted soldier declared 
should thereafter be his constant com- 
panion, always at his side and an ever- 
ready helper to those in trouble. Little 
wonder that not a boy but longed to be 
Miles Standish in the pageant, and to feel 
the make-believe “Gideon” in its scabbard 
dangling from his belt. 

Not one of them all, however, cherished 
quite so deep 4 yearning as Emil Larson, 
son of the village carpenter. Emil him- 
self was American-born and devoted to 
the heroes of American history, but his 
parents and their progenitors were all 
Danish, pure Danish. And although Emil 
was indeed proud of his big, strong father 
and capable mother, and of the brave 
deeds related of his forebears, he was feel- 


~ 


ing very lonesome this afternoon as he. 


strode off by himself, and wished with 
all his heart for just one Pilgrim ances- 
tor! It was therefore with a rueful smile 
that he passed the other fellows contest- 
ing their rights to the envied rdle, and 
the girls sputtering over who should be 
Priscilla at the spinning-wheel or Mary 
Chilton landing on Plymouth Rock,— 
parts that would not be assigned until 
= with all Saturday and Sunday 


to wait in suspense! 

Next afternoon found Beecher Hill alive 
with young coasters, among them Emil 
with his “Flyer’’—the fleetest of the lot. 
The sun set, the stars shone, and it was 
supper-time, but still the. merry crowd 
lingered for “just one more.” 

At last, feeling the urge of hunger, they 
all lined up for one last coast, when from 
within the dark evergreen grove at the 
right a scream pierced the frosty air. 
| The girls huddled together with scared 
faces, and even the boys were frightened. 
What could it be? 

“It’s nothing but an old owl!” assured 
John Brewster, assuming a bold front. 
“Come along,—one, two, three, down we 
go 17? 

“Wait!” cried Emil. “Somebody may be 
in trouble. Let’s go and see.” 

But Emil’s proposition met with a cold 
reception, and the coasters were off in 
double-quick time, leaving him alone on 
the crest of the hill. He stood very still 
| ana listened. There it was again, though 
;not so loud—more like a moan. That was 
no owl! Emil knew an owl when he 


soit and his interpreter, Samoset, where heard one. That wasa human! Supposing 
the mighty chief of the red men and the it should be crazy Jan escaped from the 
first governor of Plymouth smoked the;Town Farm?  Emil’s blood ran cold. 
great stone peace-pipe in the signing of Clouds were spreading over the sky, shut- 
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ting out the cheering light of the stars; 
fainter and fainter grew the voices of 
his departing comrades, who every now 
and then shouted back his name from the 
distance; then silence, save for the wail- 
ing of the wind among the hemlocks— 
until that moan again! If it should be 
Jan!. But it might not be Jan. It might 
be somebody in distress, dreadfully hurt, 
maybe! Emil turned toward the woods, 
dragging “Flyer” behind him. 

At the edge of the grove he paused, 
peering into the fearsome blackness. 
“Who’s there?” he called between chat- 
tering teeth. 

No answer. 

“Hello, there!” he called again. “What’s 
the trouble?” 

This time came a feeble groan in re- 
sponse. There was nothing to do but fol- 
low that sound. 

Suddenly Emil remembered the brave 
Pilgrim band. Ah, now he might prove 
himself worthy, at least, of that coveted 
ancestry, as truly as though that noble 
blood really ran through his own yeins— 
yes, even that of his valiant hero, Captain 
Standish, himself! At the thought, Emil’s 
own heart grew stouter, and he walked 
quickly into the grove. 

“Coming,” he called, groping his way 
with the occasional aid of his pocket flash- 
light. 


“Oh, quick!” The words came as a 
groan. 
“Coming, coming,” encouraged Emil. 


Just then a well-directed flash revealed, a 
few yards distant, in sharp contrast 
against the snow, the prostrate figure of 
a wee woman in black; and in a moment, 
Emil was bending over the white face of 
little Grandma Burns, the widely beloved 
mother of the village parson! 

An hour before, she had stolen from her 
home, unnoticed, on an errand of mercy, 
and attempting a short cut through the 
woods, had stumbled over a fallen tree, 
catching and twisting her foot among the 
branches, each effort at dislodgment only 
adding to her misery and sense of utter 
helplessness. 

It was delicate business extricating that 
foot, the poor woman faint with pain. The 
next thing was to get her out of the 
woods. No way but to carry her! She 
could not bear her weight on the sprained 
ankle, nor would she hear of his going 
for help, at the mere suggestion clinging 
to him like a frightened child. He gently 
lifted her,—lucky she was such a little 
body !—and, step by step, struggled through 
the snow, with aching arms, out to the 
clearing at last. There with a thankful 
heart he laid her on his faithful “Flyer” 
and headed for the parsonage. 

“Well, I wasn’t just calculating on go- 
ing coasting to-night,” remarked Grandma 
Burns, her humor reviving at the prospect 
of seeing home once again. “But if it 
hadn’t been for you”—Emil’s heart thrilled 
at the quavering gratitude—“if it hadn’t 
been for you, I’d had to stay in those 
dreadful woods all night, and like as not, 
frozen to death!” ; 

It was 3 Monday ‘morning at the Jones- 
ville School, and, devotions over, Miss Al- 
den stood silent for a moment before her 
pupils. Then she announced impressively : 


f 
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“Tt gives me much happiness to find that 
the brave spirit of the Pilgrims is still 
alive. You all know to what I refer; and 
I put it to you: who do you think is best 
fitted for the part?—whom would Miles 
Standish himself prefer to represent him 
in the pageant, and carry ‘Gideon,’ the 
ehampion of the helpless in time of 
trouble?” 

“Bmil !” 
Brewster. 

“mil, Emil!” followed in quick chorus. 

“We'll take a rising vote,” continued 
Miss Alden. ‘All in favor’— 

Every child.in the rdom was standing 
before you could say Jack Robinson, all 
except one blushing boy in a back seat, 
to whom had come the proudest moment 
of his life! 


burst from shamefaced John 


(Copyright, 1921) 


The Observant Cloud 


SUSANNE ALICE RANLETT 

A little cloud drifted slowly across the 
wide blue arch of the sky. She wore a 
shining white frock bordered with silvery 
lace, and over her floated a sheer snowy 
veil. As she moved along, she looked with 
interest on the earth beneath her and its 
creatures. First she noticed a multitude 
of tiny black ants running to and fro, each 
one carrying a grain of sand. 

“Tell me, Brother Ants,” said the cloud, 
“what are you doing with those bits of 
sand?” 

“We are making an underground city 
for our people,” the ants replied, “digging 
tunnels and roads, making houses, and 
building up over all, to protect the city, a 
dome of sand.” 

“But how do you expect to build a city 
and a dome by carrying those tiny grains? 
You are foolish to think of such a 
thing.” 

“No, our people always build their cities 
in this way, and some are taller than a 
man’s head and larger than a man’s 
house. We carry only one grain at a 
time, but we keep on till our work is 
done. By and by you will see what a fine 
big dome we have built. I must go now 
down for another load. Good-by.” 

Next the cloud saw a little sparrow- 
bird with a shred of dry grass in his beak 
dart into the shelter of the glossy leaves 
of a lilac-bush. Presently he flew and 
soon returned with an inch of string and 
again with a wisp of black horse-hair. 

“What are you doing with your scraps, 
Brother Sparrow?” asked the cloud. 

“We are building a nest, my wife and I.” 

The cloud peeped into the thicket of 
lilac leaves and saw Mrs. Sparrow with 
her slender beak and claws daintily weav- 
ing together the shreds. 

“But, Sparrow-bird, are you not dis- 
couraged? You can never bring enough of 
those scraps to build a nest.” 

“Yes,” cheerily answered the sparrow, 
“I carry only one at a time, but I keep 
carrying them. Soon you will see what a 
fine, soft-lined nest we shall have for our 
baby birds. But now I must fly to get a 
beautiful blue-jay’s feather that I saw.” 


_ And, with a sweet song to his mate, off 


flew the sparrow. . 
Drifting farther, the cloud noticed some 
yellow flecked brown bees ‘iaaiiie between 
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a row of hives and a country road by 
which grew sweet clover and pink briar- 
roses and blossoming buckwheat with tiny 
creamy flowers; and each bee on his re- 
turn to the hives carried a drop of clear 
honey juice. 

“Brother Bees,’ exelaimed the cloud, 
“do you expect ever to fill those great 
hives with honey, when you can get only 
a drop at a time from the slender clover 
tubes and the wee buckwheat flowers?” 

“Yes, we do it every summer,’ buzzed 
the bees. “True, we bring only one drop 
of honey at a time, but we keep on bring- 
ing it; we must fly now to gather our 
honey, while the flowers hold it. Good-by.” 

On the orchard trees among which the 
bee-hives stood, the cloud saw, almost hid- 
den among the leaves, young green apples 


searce larger than the smallest of marbles, 


and she questioned the trees, “Do you ex- 
pect ever to make those insignificant little 
things into real apples?” 

“Certainly!” answered the trees. “We 
do it every year. We have thousands of 
mouths sucking up moisture and nourish- 
ment from the earth and thousands of 
leaves drinking nourishment from the air. 
True, each mouth gathers only a morsel 
of food, but it keeps on feeding the fruit 
and, little by little, the apples grow large; 
then Brother Sun helps us with his mil- 
lions of rays and paints the apples scarlet 
and gold, crimson. and rose-streaked. 
Come this way three months later, Mis- 
tress Cloud, and you will see. But now we 
must be busy feeding our children. 
Good-by.” 

The cloud flitted then above a slender 
brook trickling between drooping ferns and 
white meadow-sweet. 

“Brother Brook,” asked the cloud, “are 
you not tired always running on, carry- 
ing that water that never stops coming?” 

“No,” babbled the brook, “I never think 
of the water that is coming. I carry only 
one little wave at a time. But I keep 
running on and so I carry enough to turn 
the wheels of great factories and give 
many people water to drink. I must 
hurry, now, or the folk of a city will be 
suffering for my refreshing waters. Good- 
by.” 

Beneath the silver-stemmed birches near 
the brook walked a boy, holding a book 
into which he sometimes glanced. 

“What are you doing with that book, 
Brother Boy?” asked the cloud. 

“T am studying my history lesson.’’, 

“Must you learn all that is in that great 
book? Are not you discouraged?” 

“No; I don’t have to learn all the book 
at once, but only a line at a time. That 
is easy ; and by-and-by I shall know it all.” 

“And then what will you do?” the cloud 
asked. 

“Why, then,” said the boy, “I shall learn 
another book.” 

“Ah!” thought the cloud. “That is the 
way of it. They are not discouraged, be- 
cause they do only one thing at a time, and 
they keep on, till their little one-at-a-time 
things grow to a great, good thing. 

“Now I wonder what little one-at-a-time 
thing I can do.” 

The cloud drifted on over the wide, 
shining blue ocean, and suddenly it knew 
what one-at-a-time thing it could do. It 
could draw up drops of moisture from the 
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great waters and carry them far to thirst- 
ing lands to give refreshing drinks to 
small working insects, singing birds, pink 
honey-sweet clover, and creamy buck- 
wheat, spreading trees making yellow and 
crimson apples, and schoolboys learning 
their lessons. 

So the snowy veiled cloud, having 
learned the way, helped everybody else by 


doing faithfully and happily her little 


one-at-a-time bits of work. 


Naval Balloonists in Hudson’s 
Country 

When the pilots of the United States 
naval balloon, after being blown far north, 
came to earth near Moose Factory at the 
southernmost point of Hudson Bay, they 
found themselves in a country full of the 
history and traditions of the old Hudson 
Bay Company. 

Both the starting and the ending point 
of the perilous balloon trip is connected 
with the name of Henry, or Hendrik, 
Hudson. In 1609 he anchored his “Half 
Moon” in New York Harbor close to the 
spot where the Goddess of Liberty now 
holds aloft her torch, and in 1610, on his 
elusive quest for the Northwest Passage, 
he sailed into Hudson Bay and anchored 
near the present Moose Factory. 

There, in James Bay, which makes the 
southern arm of Hudson Bay, Hudson 
met his great disappointment. His dream 
was, by discovering a passage to the 
“South Sea,” to find a short cut to India. 
When he sailed into the great Hudson 
Bay his hopes rose high, but when he 
reached shallow James Bay and found 
that the great body of water had a western 
coast, his dream ended. 

In the following spring, on the shore 
of James Bay, the great explorer met his 
tragic death. Mutineers bound him and 
with a few sick men for companions, set 
him adrift to perish on the same waters 
he had so hopefully sailed. | 

Soon after King Charles II. signed its 
charter, “The Company of Gentlemen Ad- 
venturers Trading to Hudson Bay” 
founded its first port near Moose Factory. 
For three and a half centuries Moose Fac- 
tory has been an important fur-post of 
the Hudson Bay Company. Though it is 
cut off from the settled part of Canada 
by thick forests and impassable swamps 
in summer and by ice in winter, it is only 
about a thousand miles from New York. 


The Children’s Mission 


to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 
Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 
he Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 

and bequests from adults are much needed. 
Presipent, ENDICOTT P. a 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. CLAR BEATLEY. 
Cuerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER Fi. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise Brown, 
Rev. Harry Foster Burns, Lincoln Davis, 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, 
M.D., Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Dudley L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, 
Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Genezrat Szcasraarr, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Trees in Winter 


MM dee eis 
We stood within the old town 
At meeting of the ways, 
Through leafless trees the»-morning sun 
Sent welcome warming rays. 


Against a sky of tender blue 
The maples’ beads were shown. 
Around the head of silvern ash 
A veil of gauze was thrown. 


Upon the tinted background pale, 
From earth to heaven stretched, 

Unswerving in its stainlessness, 
The elm-trees’ lace was etched. 


The clang of coming car in sight 
From pictures drew our gaze, 

But not until an imprint clear 
We had for future days. 


Long may that storm-scarred elm-tree raise 
Its lithesome branches high, 

And by their tracings still make plain 
Youth has not passed it by. 


Like star-flow’rs in the summer grass, 
Like asters in the fall, 

Like springtime’s burst of longed-for green, 
These pictures are for all. 


More Horse, Harness, and Wagons 


All three needed, according to a remarkably 
meaty analysis of a group of churches 


JAMES C. DUNCAN 
Secretary Worcester Conference 


Convinced that the individual church 
should greatly benefit by the recent Uni- 
tarian Campaign, the directors of the 
Worcester Conference instructed its sec- 
retary to investigate the subject of church 
organization within the Conference, and 
report his findings at its next annual 
meeting. 

Accompanying a questionnaire sent to 
all the ministers of the Conference was a 
letter containing these words: ‘The Cam- 
paign has taught us several valuable les- 
sons; the first of these is the importance 
of church organization. Do not let the 
word ‘organization’ scare you. The di- 
rectors have no intention of secularizing 
or commercializing the church; on the 
contrary, their sole purpose is to enlarge 
its membership and strengthen it as a 
moral and spiritual power.” 

The consultations of the constitutions and 
by-laws returned show that, aside from a 
parish committee for the transaction of 
the strictly business affairs of the church, 
and a music committee, no provision is 
made for increasing church membership, 
church attendance, publishing the faith 
through the press as well as from the 
pulpit, or engaging in any community or 
social service; nor is there any evidence 
of the minister being required to co-oper- 
ate with the committees of his church in 
the management of its affairs. 

Two exceptions should be mentioned. 
The by-laws of one church require in addi- 
tion to a board of trustees having charge 
of the prudential and financial aifairs of 
the parish, six standing committees: 
finance and property, religious education, 
music, hospitality and social entertain- 
ment, social service, general service. In 
this church, the existence of a minister 
is recognized, for in one of the articles 
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of the by-laws we read, “The trustees 
shall meet (with the treasurer in attend- 
ance) as often as once a month, and the 
minister may sit with them for consulta- 
tion, at his request or their desire.” 

Another church reports aS many as nine 
committees, and in addition, the church 
council, consisting of the minister, chair- 
man of the executive committee, the clerk, 
the treasurer, and the executive officers 
of each of the various departments of the 
chureh. ‘This council has a purely advi- 
sory function. 

At the annual meeting of the parish 
there shall be written reports by the min- 
ister, the chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, the treasurer of the parish, the 
president of the branch Alliance, the su- 
perintendent of the Sunday-school, and all 
other branches of the society’s life. 
report shall contain recommendations for 
the future. 

While only a few of our churches ap- 
pear to be as elaborately organized as the 
above, that the ministers believe in their 
churches being organized for service is 


.|evident from their replies to the ques- 


tionnaire. 

To the first question :— 

Should our churches be organized for 
service as well as worship, i.e., should 
they have committees in church member- 
ship, church attendance, hospitality, pub- 
licity, finance and social service, as well 
as musie and the Sunday-school? Twenty 
replied with a “Yes,” “By all means,” or 
“Most assuredly.” One. replied, “In the 
city, yes; in the country, no”; and added, 
“Beware of too much organization and 
too little expression of religion.” Another 
replied, “The question answers itself— 
service and worship cannot be separated 
without the death of both.” 

To the second question :— 

Should a budget be presented at the an- 
nual parish meeting? All the replies were 
in the affirmative, one adding that it 
should be provided one year in advance. 

The same is true with regard to the 
best method of financing the church—by 
interest from endowments, rental of pews, 
every-member canvass, or entertainments. 
All favor the every-member canvass and 
absolutely no pew rents. As to interest 
from endowments: several think it helps, 
if not too much; one says, “Heavy endow- 
ments diminish interest amd activity— 
produce lazy congregations and lazy min- 
isters’; on the other hand, one says, 
“Take all you can get.” 

Most agree that entertainments should 
not be seriously considered as a source of 
revenue for regular expenses. One says: 
“By all means, have entertainments. 
People value that for which they work. 
But this may be overdone. The distinc- 
tion between spiritual and secular should 
be kept clearly in mind.” It is when we 
come to the question as to whether or 
not the minister should take an active 
interest in the management of the church 
—that is to say, meet with its various 
committees for the consideration of the 
business affairs—that we find the greatest 
difference of opinion. Thirteen think that 
he should reply, “Yes,” “Sure,” “Always,” 
or “By all means.” One says that the 
minister should be an ew-officio member 
of every committee. Another says: “I do 


Each, 
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not see how the best results can be ob- 
tained except by minister and laymen 
working together. The best place to culti- 
vate the ‘work-together spirit’ is in the 
mneetings where work is planned and pol- 
icies determined.” Several think that 
local conditions should determine the min- 
ister’s attitude, one saying that the min- 
ister should be the power behind the 
throne rather than on it. Another thinks 
that it may sometimes be necessary for 
the minister to attend the business meet- 
ings of the churches, but as a rule it 
should not be necessary. Only seven of 
the parish committees meet regularly, 
either monthly or quarterly, or in six 
weeks. Ten have no regular meetings. 
One says, “No, much to the disgust of 
the best member of the committee.” One 
minister supposes his committee meets 
regularly, but he does not know how often. 

The appropriations for preaching, music, 
Sunday-school, and publicity make inter- 
esting reading. With all the increases in 
salaries during recent years, there are 
still a dozen parishes in this Conference 
which pay their preachers less than $2,000, 
several of them as little as $1,000, a year. 
Certainly there is work for the Sustenta- 
tion Fund in the Worcester Conference. 

Practically all the churches make an ap- 
propriation for music ranging from $50 
to $2,000 a year. Two churches appropri- 
ate $1,000 each for the Sunday-school, one 
about $500, two $50, and one $20. When 
it comes to the item of publicity, one 
church appropriates $500, one $266.85, one 
$150, one $35, one $30, one $20. But most 


of the churches appropriate nothing for 


either Sunday-school or publicity. 
Fifteen churches are either well or 
fairly well equipped for effective service, 
but the needs for better equipment are in- 
teresting. ‘All we need,” writes one min- 
ister, and it might apply to all, ‘is more 
people and the grace of God.” Some, how- 
ever, are more specific: “Our church needs 
renovating and electric lights, and I 
should like to install a moving-picture 
machine.” One minister thinks his church 
should rely less on its endowment and 
more on personal contributions. One 
wishes an adequate parish house, a new 
organ, adequate toilets,—a feature that 
every church should possess,—and make 
space in the rear of the church for the 
people to meet after, not before, the ser- 
vice. Several ministers plead for the 
Wayside Pulpit. One would like his 
church better organized and a spirit that 
will vigorously use the organization. One 
thinks his church should have a constitu- 
tion and by-laws. One declares that it is 
like ox-team work to get any information 
about his church. One thinks not only 
his church but every church should have 
a visible index of its members, a type- 
writer, an automobile, and a playroom 
for the young people. Perhaps all these 
needs are comprehended in the remarks of 
one minister, who declares that what his 
church needs is “more: genuine interest; 
not more committees but more faithful- 
ness; not more harness but more horse.” 
Is it not truer to say, that what we all 


need is not only more horse and harness. 


but also more wagons to draw; in other 
words, a bigger, better, stronger church 
for all to serve with gladness? — 


' 
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Prohibition and Child Welfare 


Large public meeting under auspices of the 
Unitarian Temperance Society— 
Work for years 

The mass meeting in Unity House, Bos- 
ton, Mass., February 6, gave to the public 
and to many Unitarians a new conception 
of welfare work carried on under Unita- 
rian auspices. Mrs. George H. Root, in 
speaking for the Social Service Council 
of Unitarian Women, touched the heart 


of the matter in her remark that Unita-. 


rians who do welfare work through Uni- 
tarian agencies are increasing the power 
of Unitarians to serve, but when they 
work through other agencies, as so many 
do, they allow the Unitarian fountains 
‘to dry at the source. She outlined the 
settlement and mission work carried on 
by the Council. It has conducted summer 
classes in the Norfolk House Centre, Rox- 
bury, Mass., and helps with the play- 
ground and gardens. It helps support the 
Italian work of Mr. Francis P. Malgeri 
of the North End Union, Boston, co-oper- 
ates with the Baby Hygiene Association in 
maintaining baby’ clinics, and is introduc- 
ing motion pictures in Bulfinch Place 
Shureh and the North End Union. 

Mr. Parker B. Field, representing the 
Children’s Mission to Children, said, “It 
is a great satisfaction to see a child who 
came to us anemic and weak from mal- 
nutrition, or helpless from some ortho- 
pedie difficulty, or perhaps nearly blind, 
return to its parents some months or per- 
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haps a year or two later, a well child, 
saved for itself and its family.” The 
Mission represents the activity of nearly 
fifteen thousand children in Unitarian 
schools in behalf of the less fortunate 
children of Greater Boston. It was es- 
tablished before the Civil War and has 
grown steadily since, until last year it 
reached over eleven hundred children, ex- 
pending $58,000. 

Rey. Lyman Y. Rutledge spoke for the 
Unitarian Temperance Society. “Temper- 
ance,’ he said; “is associated in our 
minds with prohibition, but it means 
vastly more, for it implies control of 
those elements which may build or de- 
stroy. The real purpose of the Unitarian 
Temperance Society is to preserve for the 
children their normal birthright of free- 
‘dom and vitality. Prohibition, since it is 
doing so much to eradicate disease, pov- 
erty, and premature death, is perhaps the 
most specific measure now before our So- 
ciety.” 

The Society is also interested in the 
Physical Training and School Nurses bills 
in Massachusetts, and the Fess-Capper 
bill before Congress, all designed to safe- 
guard the vitality of the race. 

Dr. William C. Woodward, Health Com- 
missioner of Boston, a member of the 
Advisory Committee of the Temperance 
Society, spoke on “Child Welfare in Re- 
lation to the Community.’ “Child wel- 
fare is not a matter of a week,” he said, 
“but of twenty-four hours a day every 
day in the year, for years to come. If 
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we wish to transmit health 'to the coming 
generations, we must begin by looking 
to the health of the adult.” 

The meeting was overshadowed by the 
sudden death of Prof. William T. Sedg- 
wick, who was engaged to follow Dr. 
Woodward on the programme. In his 
stead, Prof. George C. Whipple of Har- 
vard, an early pupil and close associate 
of Professor Sedgwick, read a paper on 
his life and work. Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Harvard, and the 
State Department of Health each reserved 
from fifty to one hundred seats because 
of the interest in the paper ‘by Professor 
Whipple. It is gratifying, Professor 
Whipple pointed out, to see many of 
Professor Sedgwick’s early pioneer the- 
ories, especially in bacteriology and sani- 
tary engineering, now accepted and car- 
ried out to the great benefit of all. . 

Rey. Christopher R. Eliot, president of 
the Society, presided. He explained that 
it had been called in response to the sug- 
gestion made by the Massachusetts Fed- 
eration of Churches that February 6 be 
observed as Child Welfare Sunday. Pro- 
hibition is a child-welfare measure, and 
the broader programme of the Society de- 
signed to establish habits of temperance 
and sobriety can have no better field of 
action than among children. 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot, Mr. Courtenay 
Guild, Miss Lucy Lowell, and other mem- 
bers of the advisory committee honored 
the meeting with their presence in the 
section reserved for them. 


Unitarian Association. 


SOLID FOUNDATIONS 


The success of the Unitarian Campaign is the reason for great rejoicing 
and new hopefulness. The success is measured not merely in money but in 
the new consciousness of united wills and clarified vision. 

Out of these resources of money and of faith will be reared a super- 
structure of noble dimensions and of impressive beauty. We shall build a new 
and great expression of our liberal faith. 

On what foundations shall this structure stand? 

already laid. Our fellowship is organized from sea to sea through the American 
This is the foundation for our national work. 

The Campaign provided funds for new work. But we must keep 
our foundations secure. The contributions given to the Campaign do not 
sustain the established work of the American Unitarian Association. 

These contributions do not provide for our existing missionary work. 
There is urgent need of at least sixty-five thousand dollars for the work 

‘of the Association. This should be contributed before the end of next April. 


Every church and every individual who contributed 
last year should send at least an equal gift this year. 


LOOK WELL TO YOUR FOUNDATIONS. 


eevee 
Send generous contributions to the Treasury of the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
eee Mr. Henry M. Williams, Treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The foundations are 
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| Unitarian Laymen in Action | 


The development committee of the All 
Souls Chapter, New York City, has created 
an opportunity for constructive work 
which the members have accepted with 
enthusiasm. A promising beginning has 
been made in the supervision of the play 
activity of Hast Side youngsters in the 
Warren Goddard House. The members 
of the chapters who have volunteered for 
this supervisory work have accepted a 
schedule which allots no more than two 
nights a month to each. They are dealing 
with boys who range in age from nine to 
fourteen years and who are divided into 
various groups, one group using the gym- 
nasium, another taking up boxing and 
wrestling, another being supervised in 
table games, etc. 

The success of the programme which is 
keeping these youngsters om the streets 
has resulted in applications from a large 
number of older boys who are seeking tc 
have evenings set aside for them at War- 
ren Goddard House. The chapter hopes 
eventually to take care of all applications. 


At a recent Sunday-evening “Get Ac- 
quainted” meeting in the First Unitarian 
Church of Omaha, Neb., modelled on the 
Detroit system which the League recom- 
mends to all its chapters, an unusual feat- 
ure was introduced. It was suggested to 
Harry O. Palmer, who was master of cere- 
monies, that the one hundred and seventy- 
five persons present should renew ac- 
quaintance with his brother, Arthur L. 
Palmer, secretary of the board of trus- 
tees of the church, who has been at Unity 
House for the last three months serving 
as assistant to the secretary of the League. 

“Long distance’ was urged to get a 
clear connection through to Boston. In 
a very short time the absent trustee, 
eighteen hundred miles away, was being 
introduced to numerous new members of 
the church, after which he conversed at 
some length with the minister, officials 
of the chapter, and his mother and 
brother. 


The leader of the Lay Workers’ Mission, 
a liberal movement in Calcutta, has re- 
quested an account of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League for publication in the 
monthly Review of the organization. He 
also asks that he be put on the mailing- 
list for all League bulletins and pamphlets. 
Many of those which have been sent to 
him, he writes, have been translated into 
the native tongues of many of his fol- 
lowers. 


“No-night we had the first fruits of our 
newly formed League. Our men met at 
Judge Prescott’s office and marched to 
church in a body. They had kept it a 
complete secret, so I was surprised when 
the door opened and eighteen New Hamp- 
shire stalwarts—several of them over two 
hundred pounds—came down the aisle and 
filled the front seats. It was a regular 
eye-opener, A. few stragglers brought the 
numbers up to twenty-three.”—Rev. H. J. 
Bowden, writing of the activities of the 
League chapter in Milford, N.H. 
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Attendance at the Sunday-school class 
into which the Watertown chapter has 
constituted itself seldom falls below fif- 
teen. Sunderland’s “Spark in the Clod” 
is the present subject of study and sug- 
gestion. The secretary writes that the 
class takes part in the opening exercises, 
but the members become too interested in 
their own work to get back for the.clos- 
ing. By their presence, he adds, they fur- 
nish an example to the younger pupils, 
who are thereby more convinced than ever 
that there is something worth while in 
Sunday-school. 
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“The services of the League for this. 


outpost have brought the largest repre- 
sentation of Unitarians that I have ever 
known, and the life of the church is show- 
ing ‘the finest spirit of response and actual 
attendance that has been evidenced’ since 
I came.”—Rev. N. Addison Baker, Belling- 
ham, Wash. 


The Reading, Mass., chapter is a recent 
addition to those which are co-operating 
with the ministers to make church calen- 
dars more effective in presenting Uni- 
tarian principles. 


LARGEST FIRE 


1849 


Incorporated 1849 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Chartered by the State of Massachusetts 


Charter Perpetual 


SPRINGFIELD 
Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


Of SPRINCFIELD, MASS. 


Cash Capital - - 


-  $2,500,000.00 


Seventy-second Annual Statement, January I, 1921 
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Cash on hand, in Banks and CashItems . . . ............ $2,724 400 79 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of collection .......~. 2,182;878.25 
Acamed Interest, etc. . ...auiiibiaes$ictai | .calhae ail aaa "377,812.07 
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TOTAL. ASSETS 43g tt’... 2. d2il) Ses aaes $20,374,875.11 
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CAPITAL: STOCK ...... ae = ss eS a $2,500,000.00 
Reserye‘for Re-Insurance+4.7,.5). 2 /)'. 6 Seb Petes 11,368,661.47 
Reserve for all Unpaid Losses. ..........4... : 1,732,795.96 
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Reserve for January 1921 Dividend Os. ae dts (fe Oe ‘ 200,000.00 
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New Martyrs of an Old Faith 


_A reverent and appealing service, addressed 


by the minister of the outraged 
Unitarians in Transylvania 


The Christian Register 


stands behind Luther. But in openness 
of mind, loyalty to truth, in justice and 
tolerant spirit, he was nobler than Luther. 
He was a most fearless and tireless truth- 
seeker; his pleading for liberalism in re- 
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Roumanian authorities are empowered to 
remove from the country any Hungarian 
suspect deemed undesirable. Shop-keep- 
ers are being deprived of means of a live- 


* . ee : lihood and reduced to poverty. 
i Rev. Dr. Gabriel Csiki, minister of the ligion was so moying that an imperial| ‘The Unitarian churches established day 
k oldest Unitarian church in the world, at edict went forth granting each minister | schools. They were the first to do it. That 
. Kolozsvér, Hungary, speaking at King’s the right to proclaim religion according|is why to-day you cannot find a Hun- 
: Chapel, Boston, Mass., Tuesday, February to his understanding, and the community | garian peasant who cannot read and write. 
; 8, said that at no time in their four hun- could accept or reject as it thought good. | These schools are now all closed and their 
4 dred years of history were the Unitarian No one could be removed from office on|equipment confiscated. In many cases 
e churches of his country so near extinction. account of preaching. Faith is the gift} the ministers were beaten in public, and 
} Roumania is applying the principles of of God. This proclamation of religious} some of them died. The instigators were 
; the Spanish Inquisition to the subjugated liberty was made by unanimous vote in} Roumanian priests who can neither read 
country. The meeting was held under the Transylvania at the time of the inquisi-| nor write. We are not allowed to use our 
auspices of the various Alliance branches tion in Spain and the Netherlands, and of} language. Our national monuments have 
in and about Boston. the massacre of ‘Saint Bartholomew; at| been destroyed. Among them is the mon- 
Dr. Howard N. Brown, minister of a time when English prisons were crowded | ument of Francis David erected chiefly 
King’s Chapel, in introducing Dr. Csiki, with Quakers and Baptists.” by English and American Unitarians. All 
referred to the faith planted in Transyl-| The speaker explained how the first| our church people are starving and dying; 
vania by the martyr Francis David four great apostle of the liberal faith preached | I myself had, before I came to this coun- 
hundred years ago. “Those long-estab- continuously until whole cities became Uni-| try, two and three funerals a day. A 
lished churches are now suffering new tarian and four hundred ministers began] certain Roumanian official who is dis- 
calamities,” concluded Dr. Brown, “and to teach the new doctrines. Francis David| gusted at the turn of affairs says that 
are looking to us for such counsel and help | “@S # Peacemaker as well as a progres-| Transylvania is a country without rule 
as we can give.” sive, His main argument was fhat faith} or law, a land of tyranny and terrorism. 
Dr. Csiki in behalf of the Hungarian is the gift of God. Dr. Csiki said that] ‘In 1568 Francis David pleaded for lib- 
tins ectonded, £6 the... Axarican he had received the experience after being} erty in religion. We may be undergoing 
churches cordial greetings. “Every min-|'™ England and America that many | persecution, we may be deprived of our 
ister would appreciate this opportunity,” others had inherited the spirit of Francis] property, we may be beaten and killed, 
he began, “but it is an- especially signifi- David. He died in a dungeon, a martyr | but the persecutors cannot take away our 
cant one for me, because I come as the to the cause of free thought. In all its| religious faith. Francis David taught us 
apostle of the oldest Unitarian church in history Unitarianism had never been so| how to suffer and die in a heroic way for 
the world to speak in the oldest Uni- near extinction as it is to-day in Tran-j truth. Will you not help us preserve our 
tarian church in America. Standing where sylvania. The Roumanian Government] common religious heritage?” 
so many eminent speakers have stood calls has issued a decree to the effect that At the conclusion of Dr. Csiki’s address 
to mind the hopeful beginning of spiritual Hungarians may be banished and all their] a service of communion was observed as 
progress we call Unitarianism. I am con- property confiscated on the ground that|a manifestation of interest and affection 
vinced the Unitarian religion is the re- they are foreigners, though they and their | in the oppressed churches of Transylvania. 
ligion of the future. I should say man- ancestors may have lived on the land one} The set used included a gold plate that 
kind is unconsciously becoming Unitarian. thousand years. All the churches, Prot-| was made in the sixteenth century, and 
Thisia’<tuein considerable: measure to estant and Roman Catholic, as well as| used in the Transylvanian Church. It was 
the liberal principles announced by Chan- local societies, under this terrible decree | presented to Edward Everett Hale by the 
ning and Parker in America, Martineau are being deprived of their leaders. The| churches in Hungary. 
in England, and by Francis David in Tran- 
sylvania. More Unitarianism is abroad 
in the world than we think. On the boat pres 
in which I made the voyage to America bos ee Bees. : 
I met a very intelligent man who twenty- JODY, iin -a.N9 A VL 
five years ago broke every tie with his pe sg oo er ee ee eke 
church. He wanted me to speak to him : 
of Unitarianism. I was pleased to do it, WHE e Hou Ss e | 
-and after a while he said, ‘I am a Uni- 
tarian, though I did not know it.’ 
“BHyvery morning and every evening the 
people in Transylvania worship; they are @) e e 
proud of being Unitarians. The soul of 
mankind is prepared for the liberal re- 
ligion; more and more effort is being ex- , ‘an e re | S 
erted in the world to prepare the way , 
for the coming of the Kingdom of God. ‘| Youcan serve nothing that will give 
To Unitarians has been given the voca- greater pleasure or command greater 
tion of saving men by teaching them to respect than White House Coffee 
follow the ideal character of Jesus, by and Teas. The new, up-to-date 
teaching them the love of the Omnipotent. White House Coffee package keeps 
The essential thing is, what are you do- all goodness in, all badness out; and 
ing for your fellows, and can you justify guarantees the same splendid quality 
your life by some noble work? you have always bought. “In 1,3 and" ™ 
“Unitarianism started in Transylvania 5-lb. packages only. White House Teas 
four hundred years ago. We in Hungary always please. They are the finest product 
‘look to Francis David as you look to of the Orient. Five favorite varieties, 1-4 
Channing, Parker, and Emerson, The and |-2 Ib. tins. ci 
voice of Francis David appealed for a DWINELL- WRIGHT CO. 
e principle, and a few were found coura- Principal Coffee Roasters 
a geous enough to respond, though it meant mete pict a2 
persecution by Protestant and Catholic 
»- alike. Francis David is not only ours, he | — = 


_is-yours. By the accident of history he When patronizing our advertisers, please mention Ton RuGISTER 
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Tue WaysIpDE PULPIT 


Religion gave us the 
| sabbath day. . 
Will you give one 
HOUR 
of it to religion? 


Arthur May Knapp 


A career of religious ministry, journalism in 
Japan, and extensive travel 


Rey. Arthur May Knapp, who was one 
of the elder members of the Unitarian 
ministry and had travelled far and wide, 
died late on Saturday, January 29, in New- 
tonville, Mass., following a prolonged ill- 
ness. He was born in Charlestown, Mass., 
on May 29, 1841, and was the son of 
William Henry Knapp and Emily (Thomp- 
son) Knapp. On the paternal side, Mr. 
Knapp was a descendant of Nicholas 
Knapp, one of the party coming from 
Saltonstall to settle in Watertown in 1682. 
Mr. Knapp’s lineage on the maternal side 
was traced from his mother’s father, Tim- 
othy Thompson of Charlestown, who was 
born on the night of the Battle of Bunker 
Hill. Count Rumford (Benjamin Thomp- 
son) was a great-uncle of Mr. Knapp. 

Mr. Knapp prepared for college at the 
West Newton English and Classical School 
and he then entered Harvard in the sopho- 
more class and was graduated in 1860. 
His course there was broken by a year 
of travel, in 1858, in which Mr. Knapp 
made a voyage around Cape Horn in the 
ship Crusader of Boston. On this journey 
he visited Valparaiso, Coquimbo, Iquique, 
Tomé, Talcahuano, and Juan Fernandez 
(Robinson Crusoe’s Island), and on re- 
turning, in 1859, he re-entered college. 
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After his graduation he entered the Har- 
vard Divinity School, from which he was 
graduated in 1867, and he then took up 
his chosen work in the ministry. 

His first pastorate was at the First 
Congregational Church in Providence, R.I., 
where he remained from 1867 until 1870, 
then going to the Independent Congrega- 
tional Church in Bangor, Me., of which 
he was pastor from 1870 until 1878. His 
next call was to the pulpit of the First 
Parish in Watertown, where his service 
was from 1880 until 1887, and in this 
latter year he was sent as envoy of the 
American Unitarian Association to Japan. 
On his return to this country, Mr. Knapp 
became minister of the Unitarian parish 
in Fall River, where his pastorate con- 
tinued from 1891 until 1897. When in 
Japan, he became proprietor and editor 
of the Japan Advertiser, published in 
Yokohama, and he continued his editor- 
ship of this paper from 1900 until 1910, 
when he returned to this country. 

Mr- Knapp in 1915 read a paper before 
the International Conference of Liberal 
Religions, assembled in Paris, France. In 
the days of the Civil War he served his 
country as a private in the Forty-fourth 
Massachusetts Regiment. 

During and between his various pastor- 
ates, Mr. Knapp travelled extensively. His 
first voyage to Japan was in 1887 and 
on that journey he visited also the main 
islands near Japan. On returning to 
Boston he reported to the American Uni- 
tarian Association and helped in the se- 
lection of three professors (Droppers, 
Wigmore, and Liscomb) for the Tokyo 
University. In 1896 Mr. Knapp again 
journeyed to Japan to make it his perma- 
nent residence. 

In 1903 he returned to Boston for the 
winter and went back to Japan upon the 
opening of the Russo-Japanese War. His 
final journey from Japan to the United 
States began with Mr. Knapp’s departure 
on New Year’s Day, 1910. During his 
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residence in Japan, Mr. Knapp organized 
the Harvard Club of Japan and became 
its first president. He was a member of 
the Tuesday Club of Newton and of the 
Twentieth Century Club, Boston. He was 
the author of ‘Feudal and Modern Japan.” 
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Mr. Knapp married in Cambridge, Mass.,. 


on December 16, 1867, Frances Lincoln 
Mitchell Folger, daughter of George How- 
land Folger of Nantucket. A son, Arthur 
Taylor Knapp, born in September, 1870, 
died in April, 1906. Mr. Knapp’s wife 
died several years ago and he is survived 
by an adopted daughter, Ayame Marion 
Knapp, who last summer became the wife 
of Allen F. Brewer. 

The funeral service was held on Tues- 
day, February 1, at 3 p.m., at the chapel 
at Mount Auburn Cemetery. Rey. Charles 
W. Wendte conducted it. The body was 
taken to the Cambridge Cemetery, where 
burial was in the family lot. 


Extraordinary Papers 

To the Editor of Tan CHRISTIAN RNGISTER :-— 
The Meadville Theological School is 
printing the proceedings of its seventy- 
fifth anniversary celebration last June. 
The volume contains nine papers on the 
various departments of theological study, 
by such distinguished scholars as James 
B. Pratt, George R. Dodson, Ephraim 
Emerton, Henry Preserved Smith, Theo- 
dore G. Soares, in addition to members 
of the Meadville faculty, and is of quite 
unusual interest.and value. As the num- 
ber to be printed is limited, those desiring 
copies should notify the undersigned, at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., before 
February 20. The book represents an 
achievement in American theological prog- 
ress and in the history of the Unitarian 
fellowship. Every minister should own it. 
No Unitarian library, public or private, 
should be without it. The School is dis- 
tributing it at $1.50 a copy, which repre- 

sents only a portion of its cost. 

CLAYTON R. BowEn. 
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COOK’S CRUISES TO THE TROPICS 


Two Attractive Winter Cruises through the Summer Seas and 
enchanting islands of the West Indies, by the palatial steamships 


and CALAMARES 


of the United Fruit Company's Great White Fleet 


Sailing from New York, January 29, and March 12, 1921 


Delightful 23-day cruises with many trips and excursions on shore among the historic cities, picturesque villages, 
wonderful scenery, flowers and foliage-of the West Indies and Central America. 


Visiting 


CUBA—Havana and vicinity; Santiago de Cuba and scenes of the Spanish War. 
JAMAICA—Port Antonio; Kingston and vicinity; Castleton Gardens, Wag Water River, etc. 
CANAL ZONE—Cristobal, the Panama Canal, Panama City, etc. 

COSTA RICA—Port Limon, railroad trip over the mountains to San Jose. 


Inclusive Fare for the 23-day Cruise and Shore Excursions $450 and up . 
For STATEROOMS, booklets, and all information apply to 


THOS. COOK & SON, 336 Washington Street, Boston 9. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THE RNGISTER 
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THE UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Announces a Series of 


SIX SUNDAY EVENING MEETINGS 


BEGINNING FEBRUARY 20 AT THE 


PUNE 


GARRICK THEATRE, 1330 CHESTNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 


Developing the General Theme: 


THE SACREDNESS OF CITIZENSHIP 


NYY 
ay 


THERE WILL BE EACH EVENING 
SONGS BY NOTED SOLOISTS, CONGREGATIONAL SINGING, MUSIC BY THE 
~ SCHMIDT QUARTET OF THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA, AND AN 


INSPIRING ADDRESS 


On February 20: On February 27: 
[BRO THERS”’ “THE WISE WAY -TO LIVE” 


JOHN W. DAY WOODBRIDGE N. FERRIS 


Minister, Church of the Messiah, St. Louis Twice Governor of Michigan 


(Other Speakers will be Announced Later) 


Tickets for all meetings may be obtained without charge from Unitarian ministers in Philadelphia or vicinity; or 
by application in person, or by telephone, to Unitarian Headquarters, 200 South Juniper Street, telephone, Penn- 
sylvania Bell, Walnut 5798; or from any of the following officers of Chapters of the Unitarian Laymen’s League: 
Marshall B. Dalton, Yeadon; George C. Davis, 328 West Duval Street, Germantown; Otto W. Renner, 1303 
North 59th Street, Philadelphia; Carl Schaum, 332 West,Seymour Street, Germantown. 

MEETINGS WILL BEGIN PROMPTLY AT 8.00 


Doors open at 7.00. Seats Reserved for Ho!ders of Tickets until 7.30, after which time No Tickets are Required. 


COME! AND COME AGAIN! 
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THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Notes and Announcements 

The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston, Mass, will hold its fifth regular 
meeting at the Second Unitarian Meeting 
House, Coolidge Corner, Brookline, Mass., 
Monday, February 21, 1921. The meeting 
will be conducted in four divisions, each 
with its own leader, as follows: Superin- 
tendents, Senior, Intermediate, Kinder- 
garten and Primary... Supper will be 
served to delegates at six o’clock. The 
conference meets at seven o’clock and is 
open to all interested. 


The Young People’s Religious Union 
and the Unitarian Laymen’s League are 
co-operating in arrangements for a Sun- 
day evening mass meeting for undergrad- 
uates of the colleges in and around Bos- 
ton, to be held at Unity House on Febru- 
ary 27. President William H. P. Faunce 
of Brown University will be the speaker. 
Final arrangements for the meeting will 
be completed on February 18 at a meet- 
ing of three undergraduate representa- 
tives from each of the following colleges: 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Boston University, Harvard, Radcliffe, 
Simmons, and Tufts. The programme will 
include music by a Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra quintet and a chorus of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League. Admission to 
the meeting will be by ticket. Application 
may be made to the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union, 25 Beacon Street, or to 
Unity House, 7 Park Square, Boston, 
Mass. 


Meetings and Conferences 


Essex Conference Meets at Beverly, Mass. 

The one hundred and fifty-third session 
of the Hssex Conference will be held in 
Beverly with the First Parish Church, on 
Thursday, February 24, beginning at 10.30 
AM. ‘There will be addresses by Mrs. 
George H. Root of the Social Service 
Council of Unitarian Women, and by Rev. 
Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, Editor of THE 
CHRISTIAN RecIsTerR. As is usual at the 
midwinter meeting of the Conference, 
there will be a communion service. There 
are to be addresses also by Mr. Edward 
B. Witte of the Unitarian Mission to 
Hungary, and by Rey. Gabriel Csiki of 
Kolozsvar, Transylvania. Mr. Charles S. 
Bodwell will describe the Laymen’s 
League work for Americanization in Law- 
rence. There will be other brief reports 
of activities among the churches of the 
Conference. A collection will be taken 
toward meeting the pledge of the Con- 
ference to the Unitarian Campaign Fund. 
The Beverly church will serve luncheon, 
making a small charge. Mr. Edward I. 
Walkley of Marblehead, the president of 
the Conference, will preside. 


Parish News Letters 


Large Congregations 

MiInNEAPOLIS, Minn.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. John H. Dietrich: This so- 
ciety has had an unusually active year, 
and the programme for the coming year 
gives promise of increased activity. Dur- 
ing the autumn season Mr. Dietrich gave 
a series of addresses on ‘Some Ibsen 
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Plays,’ which taxed the capacity of the 
church; and now he has launched inte a 
series on ‘Natural Morality’ which is 
causing an overflow each Sunday. ‘The 
topic card describes the purpose “to show 
that morality is natural and not statutory ; 
that it is a part of man’s mental struc- 
ture, developed by evolution, and not some- 
thing apart from man and thrust upon 
him ; that it is composed of the laws which 
make for individual and social welfare, 
wrought out of man’s experience, and not 
of arbitrary commands.” The Laymen’s 
League continues its work of supplying 
the community with good lectures, the 
speakers this winter being Charles Zueb- 
lin, Henry L. Southwick, John Haynes 
Holmes, Lincoln Steffens, Edward T. De- 
vine, Edward A. Ross, and Senator Robert 
LaFollette. Every man thus far has 
packed the house in the discussion of more 
or less radical subjects. The Young Peo- 
ple’s Club is holding Hospitality Hours 
on Sunday evenings to the enjoyment of 
from eighty to one hundred young people 
every meeting. More than half of these 
come from the university. They have 
supper, singing of familiar songs, and 
later a literary or musical programme. 
The annual meeting of the society was 
well attended, the reports were interest- 
ing, the discussions stimulating, and for 
the fourth year in succession $600 was 
added to the salary of the minister. 


Annual Report 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Church of the 
Unity, Rev. Charles A. Wing: At the 
annual meeting of the Unitarian Society, 
Monday evening, January 17, the following 
officers were elected: Clerk, C. B. Wells; 
treasurer, H. Austin Morse; standing com- 
mittee: Herman Ritter, Charles A. Wil- 
son, William Reed, Willis Moore, Mrs. C. 
B. Wells, Mrs. William Ritter, Miss Mattie 
Warner; superintendent of Sunday-school, 
Miss Winifred Farrell. Four new mem- 
bers were admitted. The reports of the 
various officers showed the Society to be 
in excellent condition. 


Personals 


Many readers remember with pleasure 
and with high regard Rev. Prof. S. 
Uchigasaki, pastor of the Unitarian church 
in the university section of Tokyo, Japan, 
who visited this country in September and 
October last, and spoke at the Interna- 
tional Liberal Congress in Boston and in 
various other places. From America, Pro- 
fessor Uchigasaki went to England. He 
studied in Manchester College, Oxford, the 


Unitarian Theological College, some years_ 


ago, and he has many friends, expecting 
after a stay of three or four months to 
return to America for a further visit here. 
Word has just been received that he has 
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decided not to revisit this country, but 


will return to Japan by way of Egypt, - 


China, and Korea, reaching Tokyo about 
the middle of May. 


> 


Applications for Fellowship 


The New England Fellowship Commit- 
tee has received from Rey. J. Frank 
Thompson, of the Universalist denomina- 
tion, an application for the certificate of 
commendation issued by this Committee. 

The New England Fellowship Commit- 
tee has received from Mrs. Anita Truman 
Pickett an application for the certificate 
of commendation issued by this Com- 
mittee. 

Charles T. Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, 
Harry Lutz, Secretary, 91 Park Street, 
Newton, Mass. 


Deaths 


STEWART.—Suddenly, January 22, Edward 
Bixby, son of Rev. and Mrs. Samuel B. Stewart, 
formerly of Lynn, Mass., now Ballston Spa, 


N.Y. 


INFORMATION WANTED as to present address 
of Mrs. May D. Jones, recently of California. 
L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 5 Brimmer Street, Boston. 


Lend a Hand Society 


FOUNDER, Rev. EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


One Thousand Dollars Needed 
FOR GENERAL RELIEF FUND 


TO AID NEEDY, WORTHY PEOPLE 
December Deficit $400 


Pres., Rev. Christopher R. Eliot; Vice-Pres., 
Miss Frances H. Hunneman, Franklin P. Daly; 
Sec., Mrs. Martha Leland; Treas., James D. 
Gordon; Supt., Miss Annie F. Brown. 

Please send checks payable to the Society, 
101 Tremont Street, Boston. 


So Many 


UNITARIAN SUNDAY= 
SCHOOLS 


have adopted THE BEACON 
COURSE with success that we 


suggest that you investigate 
its possibilities. Descriptive 
catalogues furnished. 


THE BEACON PRESS 
25 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


“THE CHEST WITH THE CHILL IN IT” 
“WHITE MOUNTAIN" Refrigerators Oe eee ate beta! s Standard 


in Refrigeration SRanit ary, 


Homes.’’ Sold in eve 


onomical, Du: n Ove: 
city and important town in the United States. 


a ‘Million 


Ask your dealer for catalogs and booklets. 
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ESSA EEL ALLEY EAE AEA AAAI AAI AAI AAI AIRE 


Unitarian Laymen of New York City and Vicinity will Entertain 
THE NEW YORK LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN WOMEN 


At a Reception and Meeting in the Fifth Avenue Building, 200 Fifth Avenue, at 23d Street, on 


SUNDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 20 


Speaker: | 
SAMUEL McCHORD CROTHERS 
; eu Minister of the First Church in Cambridge 
THE UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
| Announces to Follow a Series of Re 
ie 
FIVE SUNDAY EVENING MEETINGS : 
BEGINNING FEBRUARY 27, IN : 3 
ie 
ie 
ie 
ie 
ie 
Ke 
Developing the General Theme: : 
THE SACREDNESS OF CITIZENSHIP : 
THERE WILL BE AT ALL MEETINGS : 
SONGS BY NOTED SOLOISTS, CONGREGATIONAL SINGING, MUSIC BY A : 
, PHILHARMONIC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA QUARTET AND AN S 
ke 
INSPIRING ADDRESS :: 


Tickets for all meetings may be obtained without charge from any Unitarian minister in New York City and i 
vicinity; also by application in person, by letter, or by telephone, to Unitarian Headquarters, 104 East 20th Street, Ne 


Gramercy 2343; and from the president or secretary of any League Chapter in the Metropolitan District. i 
, ie 

THE MEETINGS WILL BEGIN PROMPTLY AT 8.00 5 

4 KY 

Hall open at 7.00. Seats Reserved for Holders of Tickets until 7.30, after which No Tickets are Required. ke 


COME! AND COME AGAIN! c 


Gg eg 
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PLEASANTRIES 


Road Hog (after mishap in which puppy 
had been run over): “Madam, I will re- 
place the animal.” Indignant Owner: “Sir, 
you flatter yourself.”—London Opinion. 


Judge: “Officer, 
this gentleman for speeding. 
any excuse for breaking the law?” 


you say you arrested 
Did he give 
Police- 


man: “Yes, sir. He said he was going to 
church.’—Judge. 
Mr. Alexander Graham Bell, the in- 


ventor of the telephone, is in this country. 
At.a meeting of subscribers it was decided 
that no action should be taken,.as it was 
not altogether his fault—London Passing 
Show. 


John Burroughs announces that dogs 
never smile, and we suppose he knows, 
but we don’t see how they can help it when 
they hear some of their confréres spoken 
of seriously by their proud owners as fine 
rabbit dogs.—Ohio State Journal. 


“T can’t stay long,’ said the chairman 
of the committee from the colored church. 
“T just came to see if yo’ wouldn’t join 
de mission band.” “Fo’ de lan’ sakes, 
honey,” replied the old mammy, “doan’ 
come to me. I can’t even play a mouf- 
organ.”’—Lippincott’s. 


“What's them?’ he inquired as his wife 
was preparing for the party. “Those are 
olives.” “What are they good for?” 
“Good to eat.” “What else? You can’t 
tell me anything with a taste like that 
oughtn’t to cure something.’”’—Washington 
Star. 


At Gilbert Chesterton’s début this prince 
of paradoxes was outparadoxed by a 
young lady in the audience who com- 
plained to her escort: “Whatever did you 
mean, he’s intellectual? I didn’t expect 
to understand a thing, and I understood 
every word of it. You’ve gone and wasted 
my whole evening.” 


William George Jordan, the educator 
and writer, uses a crutch. The other day, 
after he had negotiated several blocks, he 
paused to mop his brow. While mopping 
with one hand he held his hat in the 
other, and a kind-hearted but near-sighted 
passerby dropped -a coin in the hat. 
“Hey!” said Jordan, “it’s legs I want— 
not alms.’”’—Boston Globe. 


A rather green-looking chap went into 
a department store and sauntering up to 
the counter where dozens of men’s caps 
were displayed he looked carefully 
through the stock, but seemed unable to 
find what he wanted. “Just what kind of 
a cap are you looking for?’ asked the 
salesman at length. ‘Well,’ said the 
youth, “I bought me a motorcycle the 
other day, and I thought I'd like one of 
those caps with a peak at the back.”—Bos- 
ton Transcript. . 


One day in China .a visitor called on 
Mr. Wang, who had not a tea-leaf in his 
house. He sent his servant to borrow 
some from his neighbor, but the boy did 
not come back. Meanwhile his wife was 
preparing the boiling water, filling in 
more and more, until the kettle was 
full to overflow, but no tea was forth- 
coming. Finally the wife called her hus- 
band to come to the kitchen and said to 
him, “I am afraid that we cannot serve 
tea, but we might invite our guests to 
take a bath.” 


The Christian Register 


SHALL PENSIONS BE 
REDUCED? 


$10,000 


in annual collections and gifts is needed this year; 
otherwise the ministers’ pensions must be reduced 
below three hundred dollars. 


WE ARE NOT YET RICH 


The Unitarian Campaign contribution adds less 
than $1,000 to the income available for pensions this 
year. It has not been held long enough to draw much 
interest. Five years must pass before we receive all 
our share. 


ASK YOUR CHURCH TO GIVE 


Send usual contributions, collections, society and 
personal gifts to Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer, 
54 Kenneth Street, West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY. 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 
Send us a Liberty Bond and 
we will send you THE REGISTER 
for life. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 


Church Announcements 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. Evening service 
at 7.30. Preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Rev. Howard Brown, D.D., minister. 
Service, 10.45 a.m. Chorus choir of male voices. Sun- 
day, February 20, Dr. Brown will preach. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning ser- 
vice at 11. Vesper service (all the seats free) at 4. 
Church aig at 9.45 a.m. The church is open daily 
from 9 until 4 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner o 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E, 
Park, D.D., minister. Service at 10.30 a.m. Sun- 
day-schoo] at 9.45 a.m. This church is open daily from 
9to5. All welcome. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Ribbany, 
minister. Church service at 11 a.m. Subject, ‘‘Mir- 
acles of the Normal Life.” Disciples School at 9.45 
a.M. Kindergarten at1l. Bible class at 10.15. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Church school at 10 a.m., in Putnam’s Chapel. 
Morning service at 11 o’clock. Sunday, February 20, 

reacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. Subject, ‘‘At the End 
t Shall Speak and Not Lie.’’ Evening service at 7.30 
in All Souls Church. Preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Hugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Morning service at 11. Church 
school, 9.45. Thompson Stone, organist and 
choir director. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill. Rev. Lee 8. McCollester, 
D.D., Dean of Crane Theological School, will preach. 
Subject, ‘‘The New Protestantism.” Mr. Malcolm 
Lang, Organist and Musical Director. Church service 
at 11 a.m. Church school at 9.45. Bindereerien at 
11. Cordial welcome to visitors. Take Dorchester 
Tunnel car to Andrew Square, then surface car to 
Meeting House Hill. 


FIRST PARISH IN QUINCY, gathered 1636, 
City Square. Rev. Fred Alban Weil, minister, 
Within this historic “Church of the Presidents” 
are the tombs of John Adams and John Quincy 
Adams. All caaey invited to the Sunda 
morning service at 10.30, after which the chure 
is open to visitors. Subway to Andrew Square 
and Neponset car, or South Station train. 
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Educational 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts subjects. - 
All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. ~ 


The MacDuffie School for Girls 


Springfield, Mass. Ample grounds for sports 
College, General, Special and Housecraft Courses 


Principals : 
John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 
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